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SYNCRETISM AND MONOTHEISTIC FAITH* oS 


By Eric F. F. Bisuor 


Red Hill, Surrey, England 


“The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, lazy gluttons. This 
testimony is true. Therefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith, instead of giving heed to Jewish myths, or the com- 
mands of men who reject the truth.” Titus 1, 12, 13. 


These verses from Titus (among the last recorded words the Apostle - 
wrote, if he be allowed a share in the “Pastorals”) are the nearest that | 
the New Testament gets to Syncretism from the side of philology. A_ 
Christian of Jewish background quotes the Cretan poet, Epimenides. 
What better introduction could there be than “Crete” to “Syncretism”? — 
The idea might have been expected to have a place amongst the five 
nouns in the famous inset of 2 Corinthians 6.14—7.1. This is probably 
the most anti-syncretistic passage in the corpus of Pauline corres- — 
pondence—reminiscent of an attitude in Qumran!’ Would it be- 
that St. Paul had not met this Cretan reputation in the turmoil of his_ 
Corinthian correspondence? 

In an article in the International Review of Missions Kraemer makes’ 
no reference to the Titus passage; though saying that “the inhabitants 
of Crete, who usually lived in a state of internal discord, always showed 
a united front in the face of a common enemy.” Plutarch labelled this 
syncretismos. It was then a political term implicative of unity “born 
of a dangerous situation on opportunist grounds.” The custom of de- 


*The substance of a paper read before the Theological Society of Sheffield, England. 
"As in the Manual of Discipline. 
*July 1954. 
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riving the word from synkerranumi (mix) is historically a wrong deriva- 
tion. There are two New Testament references with a background of 
this verb, but they have a different slant from syncretizo. Kraemer 
adds that it was Erasmus who unearthed the “original significance”, 
But the two Dutch scholars were in the Pauline succession. 

If, however, St. Paul never had cause to use the idea till he felt it 
= called for in the case of the Cretans themselves, he must have realized 
its significance or provenance in various localities bordering the Mediter- 
ranean shores, Palestine included. Already the syncretistic tendency 
was widespread, geographically, historically. ‘The Gospels are record 
enough that the Lord encountered one aspect of the problem on both 
sides of the Jordan. The daimonia are there, controlling local and 
domestic life, like their successors the Jinn. Islam has succeeded as 
little as Christianity, and Judaism before it, in eradicating the “super- 
stition”. Here was something elemental, militating alike against con- 
viction in the overruling workings of Providence and effectual com- 
munion with theHeavenly Father... No wonder St. Paul claimed that 
Mediatorship between God and man was limited because unique.’ Our 
Lord was in the succession of those prophets who proclaimed there 
could be no room for the Baalim, daimonia or jinn. Monotheistic 
Faith should be “Semitic” in its horror of what Islam has designated 
“shirk”—the association of any phenomena, actual or imaginary, with 
the Divine.” That this “association” has lasted down the centuries 
has recently been expressed by D. T. Niles: 


In the villages where (in Southern Asia) the people are nominally 
Hindu, Buddhist or Muslim (even Christian) the great reality of 
their lives is the demonic world.’ 


The technical differentiation of good from evil jinn does not affect their 
efficacy any more than the “lords many” in Corinth or in the Meccan 
Pantheon in Pre-Islamic Arabia, with its denizens recognized in the 
pagan sphere. The chapter on “Superstition” in Lane’s Modern Egypt- 
ians, written nearly 125 years ago, still stands for much ordinary belief 
across the Near East and North Africa." It yet remains for the Church 


ST Cor. 12. 24; Heb. 4.2. 

‘This seems emphasised in the command in Mk. 5.19, and parallels. 

Tim. 2.5. 

"See Cragg, Sandals at the Mosque, p. 153 for a proper discussion; and for the 
whole subject, his chapter, “Conditions of Inter-Religion”, p. 67 ff. 


™4n Evangelising Church. 


SManners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, pp. 228 ff. 
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all through the world to join hands with the missionary pioneers in 
Corinth in exclaiming that “there is but One Lord, Jesus Christ.” We 
seem to have some way to traverse before reaching the place where 
with single hearts and minds we shall only “bring out the things which 
must be valid.’” 

Syncretism seems chameleon-like in the forms its takes; but it would — 
be difficult to pronounce it wholly good or only bad. Can we assert that 
the three faiths which took their rise in the desert lands of the Near 
East and soon spread into the Fertile Crescent and around the Mediter- 
ranean were syncretistic from their inception, unable to resist the pagan | 
influences already permeating the area? In the case of Judaism we 
should predicate a Hebraism which antedated the more syncretistic — 
Post-Exilic religion. The question remains unsolved as to whether all 
these influences have been deleterious. But in the course of religious 
histcry syncretism has had different expressions, dovetailing in given 
instances. 

1. Assimilation, a feature which the first Christian missionaries dis-_ 
covered already at work in pagan thought. There was the identification 
of Hermes with Mercury.” More serious probably was the identifica- 
tion of the goddesses—Venus with Aphrodite, Ashtoreth with Ishtar, | 
Diana with Artemis, not to mention the Meccan triplet (which was 
condemned by Muhammad).” Here there has been a serious Semitic- 
pagan syncretism with repercussions over a wider area than the In- 
land Sea. It would appear to have had a culmination in some quarters in 
a misplaced, if emphatic, appreciation of the gentle Palestinian Maiden | 
who mothered our Lord Jesus. The Christian oath in Arabic, “By the 
Virgin”, though used thoughtlessly or harmlessly today, most likely 
has a Theotokos origin." Here we should remember that Islam ac-— 
cepts the Virgin Birth.” 


..in the Middle Ages the study of Jesus almost disappears... 
He is little but an object of worship . . . His Mother virtually 
supersedes Him.” 


2. Adaptation, when surviving pagan customs have either lost all 
°H. Butterfield. 

“Acts 14.12. The nomenclature in the Greek text and the Vulgate differ. 
"Surah 53.19 ff. 

*See Bethune Baker. Early History of Christian Doctrine, pp. 261-262. 
*Surahs 3 and 19. See Cragg, The Call of the Minaret, pp. 258 ff. — 
“C. E. Raven, Jesus and the Gospel of Love, pp. 48 ff. : 
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SYNCRETISM AND MONOTHEISTIC FAITH 
meaning, or have retained some superstitious remembrance, or can be 
usefully woven into Christian celebrations (as with Harvest Thanks- 
givings, an inheritance from Canaan), or with the Muslim thankful ap- 
preciation of the annual overflow of the Nile (when in pagan days this 
popular gratitude was expressed by throwing a girl into the River), 
In discussing “indigenization”, A. C. Bouquet condemns “neglect of 
elements in non-Christian culture which might usefully be incorporated 
and, on the other hand, indiscriminate adoption of doubtful practices,” 
He adds that “resemblance in custom or ceremony does not necessarily 
mean resemblance in thought.” 


3. Adoption, as in the quite pagan Yule-tide customs of the winter 
solstice, even the choice of December for Christmas Day, which have 
been incorporated into Christian festivity,” or Easter eggs at a later 
date in the ecclesiastical year, or the far more brilliant adoption of the 
rites of the National Pilgrimage of “Arabian days” into the religious 
framework of Islam.” So far as historical personalities are concerned 
there is the identification in Palestine (and some of her neighbors) of 
Elijah with St. George of Lydda and the Muslim worthy, al-Khidr.* 
Here there is undeniably a human “three-in-one”. These three con- 
> stitute one individual. 


4. Accommodation, a more subtle factor which does affect Islam and 
Christianity in their whole African enterprise, dealing as they must 
with the invasion of the daimonia or jinn into daily life. Or there was 


; the highly developed angelology which incipient Judaism imported from 

Persian thought, including the tension of light and darkness, which one 
j way or another has made its appeal among the Qumran sectarians, the 
> Johannine literature, Hellenistic-Jewish thought, then—centuries later— 


the Islamic Faith. Have not national customs in Europe almost forced 
the “accommodation” of Christianity? Across the world in South 
America there 1s a similar phenomenon. W. S. Rycroft describes: 


The curious and complicated cultural, religious and ethnic com- 
ponents of most of these (Latin American) countries, and the thin 
veneer of Roman Catholic culture, which, however, is broken | 
through at many points by spiritual and cultural elements that 


80 ne Christian Faith and Non-Christian Religions. See the valuable chapter (9) 
on “Indigenisation”. For the position of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church see Brows, 
The Indian Christians of St. Thomas, p. 292. 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica Article on Christmas. Ed. XI. 
"See Cragg, op. cit. passim. 
*See Hanauer, Folklore of the Holy Land, Ch. IX. 
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are in conflict with it; Indian religions, positivism, liberalism and 
spiritualism.” 


Rycroft treats of the “pre-Columbian” religions and the way in which > 
Roman Catholicism developed by accepting “a kind of syncretistic | 
accommodation with the religious customs of the people.” Among these 
features were “the building of Christian churches on sites where the 
Indians had worshipped their own gods, the continuation of the fiestas” 
as Roman Catholic Feast days: while the transfer of deities enabled 
the Indians to accept the Christianity of their conqueror, without giv-_ 
ing up their own gods and religious practices; an outward conformity — 
was all that was required.” Syncretism may often spell “tragedy”. 
Where there is little change of values there 1s no change of heart. 

One of the first truly Middle Eastern countries to come into contact © 
with the Gospel was Southern India. The Bishop of Uganda writes of 
the St. Thomas Church surviving, while in all its social customs it was 
completely assimiiated to its Indian environment, with “its worship 
related to the great occasions of 1ts members’ lives” and “anchored to — 
its faith in the Incarnate Christ.” How little the Christian Faith was 
adapted to the heathen customs and beliefs of Southern India.” But in 
this general connection there is need for more research into national 
and tribal customs as in the case of “betrothal ceremonies”—things not 
necessarily antagonistic to Monotheistic Faith.” Perhaps Qumran, in 
New Testament relationship, may shed light both on the things that — 
are most surely believed among us and on the twilight fringes of those — 


factors held in common with the other two Monotheistic Faiths. 

5. Absorption. Islam and Christianity in different ways have acted 
syncretistically towards the Hebrew Scriptures. If the Old Testa-— 
ment echoes in the Qur’an leave the impression of being largely hearsay 
or second-hand, the lists of the prophets occurring in the Qur’an mean 
that Muhammad felt that he was in the line of “prophetic” succession. 
Abraham and Joseph, Noah, David and Jesus were absorbed into a 
system that set out on its triumphant way—the heir of syncretistic 
monotheism.” The Christian Church’s absorption of the Old Testa- 
ment was wholesale and wholehearted, with the incorporation of the 


"International Reviece of Missions, July. 1959. pp. 358-359. 

°The Indian Christians of St. Thomas, pp. 3-5. The Introduction is very valuable. 

*The importance of betrothal ceremonies should not have been minimised in Western 
contacts in the Near East. cat 

Walker, Bible Characters in the Quran. 
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entire Book (including for some the Greek Apocrypha). Such syncret- 
ism led within three centuries to the development of differing schools of 
exegesis, Antiochene (with Chrysostom), Alexandrian (with Origen), 
or the gentler Cappadocian compromise of the Gregories. But we may 
doubt whether either Origen or Chrysostom would countenance the 
more modern schools of thought, whether the “fundamentalist” as re- 
gards both testaments or that of the Form Critics towards the Gospels, 
There is no knowing how far even constructive syncretism may be led 
by “images”. 

6. Amalgamation. ‘The foregoing groupings seem to show some 
reason, rather than excuse, for their existence. This hardly seems the 
case with extension into amalgamation, often a somewhat arbitrary 
mixture resembling the image in King Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. This 
type of syncretism reaches its ne plus ultra in literary endeavor through 
such books as assume (or presume) the title of “The Bible of the 
World”. There are the Near Eastern developments—the Religion of 
the Druzes, breathing the Gnostic atmosphere of second century Syrian 
thought combined with other features;* or the emergence a millennium 
later of Bahaism, an amalgamation that possesses little distinctive that 
is not found in the monotheisms which preceded it.“ None the less 
these creeds have found adherents, the latter in the west as in the east. 
How far are societies that make research into the great religions likely 
to be the basis for a wider faith in the world? Can the Councils of 
Christians and Jews rest content with mutual information and com- 
‘parative study and not reach out further? Would this be right or wrong? 
The still more vita! problem is whether Christianity “penetrating and 
establishing itself in different foreign worlds of spiritual reality and 
values” can act as if in a vacuum. Are its own historical forms the 
only legitimate tyne of Christian expression? In parts of Africa the 
overwillingness to regard the Old Testament as equally authoritative 
with the New has caused conflict with entrenched polygamy. Islam has 
been more able to deal with this difficulty. There would be no sacri- 
fice for the sake of compromise.” How much wiser if with Isaiah, St. 
Paul, St. James and the Qur’an, Abraham had remained inviolate as 
the exemplar of Faith and the Friend of God. This needs the ability 


“Druzism has its ceater at Hasbeya at the foot of Hermon. Apostles of Palestine, 
p. 223. 

*“Bahaism dates from last century; of Persian origin, it has branches or followers in 
several countries. 

*See Trimingham, /:lam in West Africa, pp. 163-164, 176-178. 
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to distinguish the things that differ, and might obviate the more insidi- 
ous and unforeseen dangers lurking in syncretism. Perhaps the main 
religious problem syncretistically for the monotheistic religions today 
is their own interrelation, as in the matter of united praying. 

This tendency is too deep-seated to be lightly disregarded. We can- 
not overlook the classic passages in the prophets, in description of an 
emergent Judaism that had not forgotten its tendency to syncretize, 
whether on the banks of the Nile or of the Euphrates. Jeremiah knew 
the desperate seriousness of the problem: 


Then all the men who knew that their wives had offered incense 
to other gods, and all the women who stood by, a great assembly, 
all the people who dwelt in Pathros in the land of Egypt, answered 
Jeremiah; “As for the Word that you have spoken unto us in the 
name of the Lord, we will not listen unto you. But we will do 
everything that we have vowed, burn incense to the Queen of 
Heaven and pour out libations to her, as we did, both we and our 
fathers, in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; for 
then we had plenty of food and prospered and saw no evil”... 
And the women said, “When we burned incense to the Queen of 
Heaven and poured out libations to her, was it without our hus- 
bands’ approval that we made cakes for her bearing her image and 


poured out libations to her... ?”™ 


It was certainly not in Egypt alone, writes James Muilenberg, “that 
the Jews were attracted by the worship of Ishtar, the mother goddess 
... the judgment that fell upon Judah did not bring to an end the 
practices of the syncretistic cult." Mutatis mutandis!! If there is at 
times, in areas of the world by no means confined to the Near East, a 
similar spirited defense of syncretism and open defiance on the part of 
the syncretists, we need an equally prophetic succession to rebuke our 
moral delinquencies. 

As with Jeremiah, so with Ezekiel. Tammuz and Ishtar were the 
same—constituting a pagan syncretism, as between Egypt and Baby- 
lonia long before Jewry ever came upon the scene: 


And he brought me into the inner court of the house of the Lord; 
and behold at the door of the Temple of the Lord, between the 
porch and the altar, were about twenty-five men, with their backs 
to the Temple of the Lord and their faces towards the east, wor- 
shipping the sun towards the east. Then he said unto me, “Have 


Ter. 44.15-19. 
"Interpreter’s Bible, 5. p. 397. 
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you seen this, O Son of Man? Is it too slight a thing for the house 
of Judah to commit the abominations which they commit here 
that they should fill the land with violence and provoke me further 
to anger: Lo they put the branch to their nose.’”™ 


This scene follows another when the prophet was taken into the Holy 
City by the North Gate, and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz. Then he said unto me, Have you seen this, O Son of Man? 
You will see greater abominations than these.” Unblushing syncretists, 
The Captivity should have occasioned no surprise! Ezekiel himself 
was not entirely free from Babylonian influences, but he never sank 
near the level of this insolent syncretism. His was of a different nature; 
for the Exile had brought the Southern Kingdom into a civilization of 
high antiquity. Here was a cultural tradition longer than anything 
Israel per se had ever known. They could not avoid the syncretistic 
process any more than their ancestors in Canaan till the rise of the 
eighth century prophets. But “even Ezekiel’s prophecies,” says Pater- 
son, “borrow largely from Babylonian cosmology and mythology ... 
the environment in which he lived obtrudes itself in his writing and he 
could not escape it.”” 

How far all this was on the periphery of the nascent Jewish faith 
is uncertain, but there is no denying it. In those days neither the Jews 
nor their conquerors dared to be Daniels as they walked through the 


; thoroughfares of Pabylon. The blatant admission of the Jewish com- 
7 munities in “Iraq and Egypt (and Judah itself) that they enjoyed 


their syncretism was at least frank. Even if the Syncretist within us 
wants to have it 3!] ways, or—like the groups by the Nile or the Eu- 
-phrates—has “never had it so good” do we share the openness of the 


folk in Babylon and Memphis? Rather, is there not the insidious 
temptation for us to be so confused or mixed that we produce or re- 
: produce (as at Christmas-time) a mediocre, mediaevel coelescence of 


national tradition, tempered with a little fact and seasoned with a lot of 
fancy—all of which is unconvincing to the world in which we live.” 
Glosses are more welcome than confessions of error and we prefer 


to call our contradictions paradoxes! So we should not blame those 


Exek, 8. 12-18. There is one significant question which might well be asked today: 
“Son of Man have you seen what the elders of the house of Israel are doing in the 
dark .. .2” (RSV) 
°The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, p. 164. 
*”The BBC’s Christmas Scrapbook (1959) was entitled “The Manger and _ the 
_ Mistletoe.” (Radio Times, December 18th, 1959.) 
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Jewish communities of the Exile pitchforked contact 
with equally cultured Babylonians or Egyptians. For the latter society 
was already permeated with the infiltrations of Greek mythology— . 
“that fusion of Greek and Oriental religions culminating in the identifi- | 
cation of Greek with foreign gods.” With Egyptian Judaism stronger | 
and truer, from the nature of the case, than the surrounding polytheism, | 
converts were made from the native population, who became /sraelites | 

rather than children of Abraham. They were proselytes to whom 

Klausner ascribes “a pagan heart which was covered only by a light _ ; 
wrapping of abstract Judaism.”” For a modern commentary we may — 
turn to Trimingham’s Jslam in West Africa: 


‘The chief elements of Islamic religious culture which are assimil- 
ated are not those belonging to its inner genius but its animistic 
elements.” 


This is all not dissimilar from the perennial problem of Palestine from 
the theological standpoint—the layer of successive veneers of mono- 
theism on the top of a fundamental Canaanitish paganism. The syn-_ 
cretistic tendency was there long years before Hosea and Amos. 
Neighboring Syria was afflicted in the same way. Elisha was obliged 
to compromise with the request of Naaman, captain of Syria’s army: 


When I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, ; 
Jehovah pardon thy servant in this thing. 


the 


So the two mules’ burden of Israelitish soil was transported nor 
wards, with (apparently) the syncretistic assent of the Prophet.” 
But that was Syria and Israel in the ninth century B. C. What — 
about the twentieth A.D.? Syncretism takes a different form and yet 
remains itself. Get into a taxi in the predominantly Christian district 
of Zahle and you will notice a medallion of the Lord’s Mother sus- | 
pended above the steering gear. Transfer into a second taxi in Damas- — 
cus en route for Aleppo and the Muslim driver will have similarly | 
suspended a miniature copy of the Qur’an. Christian and Muslim alike 
will start the journey with the identical ejaculatory invocation as he 
switches on the ignition key: “Dependence is on God.” Both medallion - 


But the 


and miniature are there as a prophylactic against accidents. 


"Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times, pp. 147-148. 
cit., p. 35. 


Kings 5. 17-18. 
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phenomenon makes no sense whether it be a hangover from the peren- 
nial problem—paganism not yet relieved or sublimated, just affected by 


the successive overlays of Hebraism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam—or 
whether it constitutes a new syncretistic type stretching the length of 
the Mediterranean, and on beyond. 

This experience of the medallion and the miniature was in 1954. 
But there are other experiences which take us more deeply into the 
relationships of the monotheistic faiths. It was at the Bhamdun Con- 
vocation of Muslims and Christians (1954), which coincided with 
Orthodox Easter, and after the Christian service, conducted by Angli- 
cans and Lutherans, to which the Muslims were invited, that there was 
a call to prayer cn behalf of the refugees. Intercession was offered 
by an American professor of Church History and a Syrian Shaikh 
from the University of Damascus. What they had in common was 
humanity, academic status and their monotheism. Both prayed “as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” There was nothing in the Muslim’s 
intercession to which the Christians could not say Amen. But his pe- 
titions were not offered in the name of Christ. If anything, there was 
more feeling in the Muslim’s prayer, as he knew the tragedy at first 
hand, with Damascus circled by the hovels and hutments of the 
Palestinians. If this was syncretism, does it offend? It is about this 
matter of prayer that there must be consideration by those professing 
monotheistic creeds. Sometimes this sharing in prayer will overstep 
the boundaries of the monotheisms. Missionaries the world over must 
have been confronted by problems of this kind. 


A few illustrations may be permitted. There was the dedication of 
a stone seat on the Bethlehem Road in memory of Holman Hunt and 
his Palestinian landscapes, and prayer was offered in Hebrew, Arabic, 
English and Armenian—Christian, Jew and Muslin cooperating. There 
was the University chaplain offering prayer, at their request, at the 
marriage of a Hindu couple. There was the Arab clergyman asking 
whether a marriage could be solemnised when one party was Christian 
and the other Jewish. There was a tense week-end in Cairo some forty 
years ago, when in a daily newspaper was printed a prayer to be used 
the ensuing Friday, Saturday and Sunday, in mosque, synagogue and 
-church—offered in the names of Muhammad the Apostle of God, Jesus 
the Word of God and Moses who fled from slavery. This was politically 

inspired, and happened in days when it was mooted that religious 
leaders might wear each other’s “ecclesiastical garb”. ‘There was an 
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occasion late in the days of the Palestine Mandate when a Rabbi 
suggested the initiation of joint services of intercession between Jews 
and Christians in view of the deteriorating situation. ‘The Christian 
approached refused on the ground that it was too late and that demon- 
strations served no useful purpose. But there have been times in 
Palestine when Muslims, Jews and Christians have united in interces- 
sion, in times of drought. In Palestine the Lord God was early recog- 
nised as the Rain-Giver. Here was something deep hidden in the 
Semitic grasp of things unseen. For all men there was the “Living 
God who did not leave Himself without witness, for He did good and 
gave you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons.’”™ 

Questions present themselves from experiences of these kinds. Does 
syncretism imply “diluted religion”? Can we deduce apostolic reactions 
to such incidents? There is St. Paul’s acceptance of the plan proposed 
by St. James and others for him to spend Days of Quiet in the Temple 
Area with four men already under a vow. This seems proof that St. 
Paul was ready for certain forms of syncretism, in sharing this ex- 
perience with Judaean Christians.” Would he have shared in the 
evensong in Gandi’s ashram as Lord Halifax did? He could hardly have 
regarded this as “bowing in the house of Rimmon.” One who knows 
Judaism and Christianity well writes: 


The Christian prays to the Creator and Controller of the Universe, 
who has the power to act and is a Moral Being, who will act in 
the highest love and morality. Such is the view of the Jew and I 
presume of the Muslim. Therefore common prayer by the ad- 
herents of these religions seems to be possible and under the cir- 
cumstances permissible.” 


It might be argued that prayer between Christians and Jews belongs 
to a different category, since historically Christianity took its rise 
from developing Judaism. On the other hand, if religious people meet 
together for intercession, can it be genuine when only the “two or 
three” are gathered in the “Name that is above every name”? The 
problem becomes of greater urgency in an educational institution in 
Africa or Asia where members of the staff and student body belong 
to other faiths than Christianity. Is it syncretism to sing those hymns 
which make no mention of Jesus Christ and to offer prayers which 


“Acts 14. 17. 
21. 20 fi. 
*Rev. H. L. Ellison’ in a letter, October 20th, 1959. 
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consciously omit the Name? When St. Paul attacked the Cretans (as 
proved by their poet) it was for “lying” and “deceit”, for heeding 
“Jewish myths” and rejecting “the truth”. The Greek verb itself 
meant first to “speak like a Cretan” and then to “play the Cretan”’® 
The Apostle seems to have found that Titus’ contemporary Cretans 
_ started with a bad record, Christianised descendants of the devotees of 
Zeus, who found the “Jewish myths” militating against their faith. 
Syncretism was in the Mediterranean air. Some scholar one day may 
find that a partial reason why Palestine, from time immemorial, under- 
went bursts of syncretism was the arrival of the Philistines on the 
shores of the Land of Canaan some time before the Baduin Israelites 
ioe the country from the opposite direction. 


If the Philistines haled from Crete with the legends of King Minos, 
the Israelites arrived from Goshen with the memories of Amen-Ra 
and taurobolium of Sakkara—each group to meet with more settled 

life, coupled with the change from wandering over sea and desert, as 
they made contact with the peasant existence of the Canaanitish 
agriculturists. In the words of Oesterly and Robinson: 


Syncretism is a word used in the historical study of religions to 
indicate a mixture of two or more religions, especially where the 
objects of worship proper to the one are adored with a form of 
cultus derived from another. This type of religious hybridism has 
nominally conquered and ousted a lower type, and instances may 
be seen in the history of Buddhism, Christianity and to a lesser 
extent Islam. In the history of Israel we have perhaps the best 
illustration of all; and we shall do well to remember that even 
though Yahweh had superseded the Baals. it by no means fol- 
lowed that the resultant Yahwism was in any sense pure.” 


These forces, in other words, rooted in the life of the indigenous 
inhabitants, did not lose their power to Yahweh as the only God of 
Israel. Thus emergent monotheism was already joined in conflict. 
Like the Meccan Ka’abah hundreds of years later, the great rock 
altars remained, whether close to the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite in Jerusalem or on the summit of the Edomite stronghold in 
Petra. The adaptation of sanctuaries may or may not be a worthy 
form of syncretism; Pope Gregory instructed Augustine of Canterbury 
to have churches built for the ancient inhabitants of Britain on the 


q "Liddell and Scott, Greck-English Lexicon, p. 845. 
“Hebrew Religion. Its Origin and Development, pp. 175-176. 
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sites of previous pagan buildings. It takes a long time for custom and 
tradition to outlive a superstitious origin; perhaps they will not be 
sublimated till Christianity (or Judaism or Islam) has really out- 
thought the pagan environment. ‘The virtue of a mascot is not so far 
removed from the blue beads that are hung around the donkey’s neck 
or (latterly) the radiator of the Cadillac. Nearer this matter of 
“virtue” are the walis (saints’ tombs) scattered across the Near East, 
that bespeak the influence and range of the Baalim and their sanctu- 
aries. 

In Corinth it looks as if there was commercial relationship with syn- 
cretism, as was the case in Mecca with the control by Quraish of the 
Holy Places. If St. Paul’s iconoclasm was metaphorical and Muham- 
mad’s drastically actual, we need the reminder no less that commerce 
has all too often 5een the ally of unworthy syncretism. It is easy to 
forget at Christmas (not so much in Holy Week and Easter) that 
“Christianity is not merely a cultural phenomenon, but a faith claiming 
to be rooted in something (even Someone) independent of any given 
culture, rooted in something objectively true.” Shall the Church one 
day have to choose between this and the “cult of the Crib”, beyond 
which Quranic reierences to Christian beginnings hardly go? Shall we 
continue questionable concomitants to the Doctrine of the Incarnation? 
Shall we permit the pagan world anywere to judge the reality of our 
religion (and that of our fellow-monotheists) through a mute approval 
of the“Father Christmases” increasingly parading the emporia of our 
towns—even invading the Sunday School? If there are pressures of 
cultural environment impinging on “the younger churches” in Africa 
and Asia, let us not add to the syncretistic tendencies already present. 
“There may be a warrant for religious isolation.”” Even among 
the mature “religious syncretism is a temptation.” Is not faith being 
jeopardised through what are described as harmless customs, because 
the children like them—or the adults? Would a little dose of Nes- 
torianism redress the balance? There is a syncretistic crisis in the 
Christian West as much as in Polynesia or the Rio Grande. 

The growing churches often in strife with witchcraft must not risk 
being throttled either by the “friendly embraces” of the older relgions 
or by unworthy influence from the sending churches of the west. Re- 
cent words of V. FE. Devadutt are germane: 
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We boast of our historical realism, and yet we stand uprooted 
from the history that has made us what we are. Perhaps our 
specific battle is on the fundamental question: Do we know God 
because He has made Himself known to us in a decisive Way in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ or do we know Him 
through our search!” 

“We boast of our historical realism.” It is “manifest”, wrote Canon 
Raven three years after the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928,“that in the course of History Christianity 
has been accommodated to a variety of world philosophies and that 
the results of such syncretismus are still identified with the religion of 


Jesus.”"" “We boast of our historical realism.” Might there not be 
more attention paid to “Moses and the Prophets’—*Prophets” in the 
widest connotation of the word—or again it may be too late when our 
contemporary world fails to recognize in modern discipleship that “one 
has risen from the dead.” Christianity de-paganised and Christo- 
centric! In the midst of a bewildering mass of beliefs and practices or 
faced with misunderstandings of which we may be unaware, how 
stringently critical must Christian discipleship be that its “manner of 
life may be worthy of the Gospel of Christ.”“ Being on our guard 
against “giving offence” to those within as well as those without the 
boundaries of the monotheism we profess is something about which 
there is need for desperate care. During the years before 1914 the 
Hospital of the Church Missionary Society in Gaza had been built at 
a cost of 45,000 pounds. It was almost totally destroyed in the bom- 
bardments of 1917. One of the first buildings to be re-erected was the 
out-patient waiting room. ‘This did duty as a church on Sundays, 
while hospital prayers were held in it daily. The room was the gift of 
an English lady, at whose death a framed photograph of her was sent 
to be hung in the room. For many years it was on the wall over the 
harmonium. Hundreds of patients, mostly Muslim and many with an 
innate horror of “the likeness of anything that is in the heaven above 
or on the earth beneath” being worshipped, had sat before the picture 
waiting their turn to see the doctor. It was ten years and more before 


“Encounter, “The Church’s Mission and Syncretism” (to which this article is in- 
debted for language and ideas.) 
"Op. cit., p. 19. 
“Phil. 1.27. 
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ed one sufficiently friendly and knowledgeable remarked, “We always knew 
ur you (Christians) worshipped the Virgin Mary.” 
od 
he And When God said, “O Jesus, son of Mary, didst thou say unto 
Im men, “Take me and my Mother as gods apart from God?’ ” 
- Jesus said unto him, Get thee hence, Satan, for it is written, Thou 
On shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.* 
al 
ty 
at 
WHAT IS A RUBRIC? 
he 
By Bayarp Hare Jonest 
ne University of the South 
O- > 1 “ 
Recent references and appeals to the Prayer Book rubrics in a series of “Letters 
or to the Editor” which appeared in The Living Church (Vol. 139, Nos. 13, 14, 18, 20, 24) 
- have brought to my mind an interesting paper found in the effects of the late Dr. 

Bayard Hale Jones. The paper has the appearance of having been prepared either ; 
of for use as a lecture or in response to an inquiry from a student. At any rate, it seems : 
d pertinent to our times ind representative of Dr. Jones’ point of view. I have submitted 
; it, therefore, with the thought that it may provide stimulating reading for some, and ( 
e may recall for others memories of a fine scholar and powerful leader. 

h Georce ALEXANDER, redactor. 
ie The word Rubric was originally applied to the titles of secular laws 
at which were written in the old Codices in red letters. In due course any 
1- law came to be ca!led a Rubric. The term was eventually applied to 
le the Ritual Laws which gave authoritative directions for the performance 
;, of the services of the Church. Such directions are interpolated into the 
if text of the services, like stage directions in a play. To distinguish them 
from the actual text they are usually printed in a different type—in 
. modern times, in italics. The derivation of the word has suggested 
/ the use of red ink in addition; and some editions of the Prayer Book are 
’ thus printed. Sometimes it is said that a Prayer Book with Rubrics 
: in red is rubricated; but in actual fact every Prayer Book is rubricated, 
‘ that is, provided with Rubrics, the use of red ink being a mere matter 
of taste, and perhaps of expense. 
i Note that such General Rubrics as those on pp. vii ff. of the present 


American Book of Common Prayer are in Roman type, there being 


“Surah 5.116. Mt. 4.10. 
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no need for the use of italics to distinguish them from the text of 
prayers, etc. In general Rubrics italics are used only for emphasis. 

In the Sarum Calendar, major Feasts (of 9 lessons) were printed in i 
red, Feasts of 3 lessons in black. The Prayer Book of 1549 inserted 
in the Calendar only those feasts which were provided with a proper 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel. That of 1552 added the names of §§, 


George, Laurence, and Clement in black letters; also the Conversion of é 
St. Paul on Jan. 25 was printed in black, apparently by accident, for ] 
no known reason—the proper service was retained. The later Elizabe- é 
than books added a considerable number of commemorations in the I 
Calendar only, without services. Hence the distinction of Red-letter ( 
and Black-letter Saints’ Days in the present use of the Church of Eng- 1 
land. In an unrubricated edition, the former are in italics, the latter in t 
Roman letters. Our Calendar lists only the Red-letter days and prints 


them in Roman letters (xlvi-xlix). I 
What is the Authority of a Rubric? t 

Formally considered, a Rubric has a considerably greater authority | t 
than a Canon. The Canons of the Church are its current laws, enacted € 
by a single General Convention, and capable of being altered and re- C 
pealed by any Convention. A Rubric, on the other hand, is enacted f 
by the adoption of the Prayer Book, in the same solemn and cumbrous | c 
manner as is the Constitution of the Church, by the action of two r 
separate General Conventions. At the second of these there is required t 
a majority of all the Bishops having jurisdiction in the United States f 
(not a mere majority of those present) and of the Deputies, who vote li 


by Orders, the Clergy and Laity voting separately in diocesan units. c 
A majority of all ballots cast have to be in the affirmative. A divided r 
vote of a diocese would thus automatically have the effect of a negative n 
vote, ensuring that nothing can be enacted without a clear and un- t 
questioned majority of sentiment, with no question of a bare scratch ( 
majority, perhaps composed of regional blocks, coercing the consciences n 


of a large and convinced minority. Thus, every Rubric bears the ap- t 
proval of a concurrent majority of three legislative houses—of Bishops. 
of Clergy and of I aity. d 


Thus, formally and legally, a Rubric may be considered to be as 0 
much more authoritative than a Canon as the Constitution itself is. If V 
it takes the most elaborate, most solemn, and most safeguarded legisla- c 
tive process of the supreme synod of the whole Church to enact it, and b 
thereafter to alter it in any particular, it might seem that it was quite n 
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beyond the competence of the individual to ignore it or to vary it in 


any way. Indeed, there can be little doubt that it has always been the 
m intention of the Church that the Ritual Laws of the Rubrics should be 
at | received with exactly that measure of authority and obligation. In the 
— Mother Church of England, the Book of Common Prayer was imposed ( 
3S, by Acts of Uniformity, passed by Parliament, which required its use— 
of exactly as it stood, and no other—at all the offices of public worship. 
for : In America, where the Church is not established, there is no such State 
e- authority reenforcing the Church’s own enactments, and therefore there 
he has been no Act of Uniformity. But there is an Ordination Vow of 
ter Conformity to the “Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
1g- which is certainly the acceptance of a lifelong obligation of obedience 
in to the Church’s ritual law. 
ats When, however, we examine the question historically, to ascertain 
how Rubrics originated and what they must be considered to be in 
the tight of their genesis, considerations arise which somewhat modify | 
ty | the extreme rigidity of the purely legal position. Christian services 
ed existed as an Order of expressed thought before they were crystallized ’ 
€- out into fixed forms of words. They existed as more or less unalterable 
ed | forms of words before those words were ever written down. It was 
us only when they were committed to writing that the text was accompa- 
v0 nied by some more or less brief notes indicating the use of the spoken 
ed text and the accompanying actions and ceremonies. Therefore, the basic 
es fact is that Christian services have always consisted primarily of the 
te living Rite itself, certain forms of words, and accompanying actions as | 
Ss, customarily spoken and performed. The written text and written di- 
ed rections are not primary: they exist only as an aid to fallible human 
ve memory. The oldest Churches, indeed, show that they are aware that 
n- the services are to be spoken, not read, by the fact that a priest of the 
ch Greek or Latin Communions, like the officer of a Masonic Lodge, is 
es not permitted to enter upon the exercise of his ministry until he is able 
D- to repeat the essential parts of his Liturgy by heart. 
8. Rubrics at first, and to an important degree right down to the present 
day, have been inserted in the texts of the services as reminders to the 
aS offictant. They are not complete guides to the performance of a ser- 
If vice. There is probably no historic ritual which gives directions in so 
A complete a form that a person who has never seen that ritual performed 
d by some one nurtured in the living Rite can actually perform it as its 
re makers and users intended. Denominational ministers do some quite 
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quaint things when they attempt to render “the Episcopal Marriage 
Service.” And when, in the 19th century, an attempt was made in 
Jerusalem to revive the Liturgy of St. James, which had been extinct 
since the 12th century, it was found that the surviving Rubrics of that 
service were altogether insufficient for its actual performance; in order 
to render it as an acted Liturgy, it was necessary to provide it, quite 
arbitarily, with the ceremonies of the living Byzantine Rite. 

The Roman Mass is rather a model in its rubrication. The present 
very numerous Rubrics are attributed substantially to Johann Burchard 
of Strassburg, papal Master of Ceremonies in the 15th century (d. 
1506). He was a genius in the very difficult task of writing a Rubric 
in such a way as to indicate simply and unequivocally what should be 
done at every point. Nevertheless, the Rubrics in the text of the Mis- 
sal have to be supplemented by formidable blocks of General Rubrics in 
the Preface. And these in turn are not sufficient to cover every con- 
tingency, or to describe adequately every action. Many folios of com- 
ment have been written, exploring minutiae and discussing variants, 
and the Congregation of Rites is continually called upon to make de- 
cisions on details. The fact is that the consensus of the Roman Church 
has worked out the manner in which their Liturgy should actually be 
performed as a living action. The Scribes to this day have not suc- 
ceeded in describing it in every particular on paper. 

Historically, therefore, a Rubric is a description of how a necessary 
action of the Liturgy is normally performed. This is indicated by the 
fact that the great majority of the Rubrics in both Eastern and Western 
Churches are written in the Present Indicative—the Priest says this, 
he does that. The chief exceptions to this statement are the very 
first Liturgy to be written down, that of Hippolytus (c. 217), which 
uses the Imperative Subjunctive—e.g. dictat, he shall say, undoubtedly 
translating a Greek Imperative, /egeto, which actually appears in the 
Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions, which is based upon Hippolytus. 
The only National Rites to follow this line are the Abyssinian, which 
again was influenced directly by Hippolytus, and the Sarum Rite, where 
the Rubrics are in the Imperative Subjunctive—a custom whici all 
Anglican Books have followed. 


Now, when we say that a Rubric describes how an action is normally 
performed, we must not jump to the conclusion that it is entirely open 
to us to perform it some other way, if we happen to think up some other 
method that impresses us as more convenient or more dramatic. That 
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is exactly the attitude of very many of the Anglican clergy. But it is 
a false inference. We also are “under authority.” We have made a 
definite promise of conformity to the standards of worship of our 
Church. We are not at liberty to leave undone anything which our 
Church commands us to do. It is our plain duty to obey all the exist- 
ing Rubrics—as far as they go. 

In other words, the historical view of the nature of a Rubric is not 
a contrast between the way in which things are normally done and the 
way in which we might on occasion like to do them; it is a contrast 
between a specific description of how some indispensible things are to 
be done, and a description of how everything that can occur may 
possibly be done. Everything should be done which the Rubrics com- 
mand. But this does not mean that nothing may be done which the 
Rubrics do not mention. 

We have seen that even the imposing Roman Rubrication is not en- 
tirely complete. No Rubrics of any service have been complete. The 
Rubrics are, as aforesaid, reminders to the officiant of when, and to a 
much lesser degree how, certain important matters are to be handled. 
They do not, and cannot, fully describe how every action in the service 
is performed. Some things must be taken for granted. 


Omission is not Prohibition 


The classical instance of insufficient rubrication is in the Baptismal 
service, where an explicit Rubric reminds the officiant of the point at 
which he is to take the Child in his arms. He is never told to give it 
back! That was left to common sense, and to the customs of the 
Living Rite. Time out of mind, the distinction of honor of the Chief 
God-parent has been that he receives the Child from the Priest’s hands. 
It was merely unnecessary to mention that in the Rubrics. 

In the same way, at the Holy Communion the People are commanded 
to stand at the reading of the Gospel. The Rubric carefully stipulates 
that they are to be “still standing” for the Creed. Then nothing further 
is said about their attitude until, both by a printed Rubric and by the 
spoken words of the Priest, they are told to kneel for the General 
Confession. If omission were to be construed as prohibition, they 
would have to stand up for the Sermon, for the Offertory (which they 
do in England and now quite often in America), for the Prayer for the 
Whcele State of Christ’s Church, for the Invitation (which again is cor- 
rect, though not customary unless the Long Exhortation is also used), 
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and then at long iast they would be permitted to kneel at the Confes- 
sion. 

The first English Prayer Book of 1549 made no attempt at exhaus- 
tive rubrication. The customary endings of the Collects, and even of 
the Trinity Sunday Preface, was left to living memory of the Latin 
Rite. As to ceremonial details, they were relegated (perhaps a little 
contemptuously) to existing custom: “As touching kneeling, crossing, 
holding up of hands, knocking upon the breast, and other gestures: 
they may be used or left, as every man’s devotion serveth, without 
blame.” 

The Scottish Prayer Book of 1647, and the English of 1662. took 
considerable pains with a more complete rubrication; but in these, and 
in the considerable work that was done on them in our Revision of 
1928, there is still a great deal of omission. ‘Thus, the Lincoln Judg- 
ment in England, which forbade such things as the Sign of the Cross in 
Benediction, or the mixing of Water with Wine during the Communion 
Service. on the ground that no ceremony was lawful which was not 
explicitly commanded by Rubric, is historically unsound, as well as 
practically impossible. A strict application of this erroneous principle 
wou:d make it practically impossible to get through the performance of 
any service. 

But the fact that the Rubrics must be supplemented by certain 
other necessary actions in order to make them workable at all, and the 
furtner fact that the clergy have always exercised a considerable lati- 
tude as to details of ceremonial which they feel they may perform, do 
not necessarily open the door equally to any and every amount of 
ceremonial with which anyone might think it desirable to ornament 
the Action. There are some very decided principles which should guide 
one’s choice among the many existing alternatives of ceremonial in the 
sphere of these extras which are within the discretion of the officiant. 

The Ordination Vow o! Conformity to the Worship of the Church, 
if it means anything, must mean that the norm is primarily the Church’s 
ways as they now exist. A secondary consideration is what they have 
been in times past. The fact that precedent can be quoted for a given 
ceremony formerly in use does not prove that it is wise, or even lawful, 
to revive it now. A ceremony of the Church of England before the 
Reformation may be a luminous reenforcement of the present text of 
the service, or it may represent a false emphasis deliberately aband- 


*F. E. Brightman, The English Rite, Vol. Il, p. 926. 
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oned at the Reformation, or, innocent in itself, it may have no legiti- 

mate application to an altered text. A ceremony from the Puritan 

period may be a perfectly well-meaning but utterly unintelligent literal- 

ism, performed with complete ignorance of the historical and organic 

significance of the passage in question. 

In the same way, loyalty to the Church’s Use is to that Use as it 
now exists, not as one may think it ought to be, and hope it some day 
may be. Prayer Book Revision is a most carefully safeguarded organic 
action of the whole Church, not a playground for individual experi- 
mentation. A Priest who remakes the accustomed ceremonies, and even 
sometimes the text of the service, according to his own desires, does not 
comprehend the ministerial character of his office. The service is not 
his service; it is the Church’s. He is the appointed and accredited 
representative of the people to conduct their service for them. And 
even though a popular Priest may easily carry his local congregation 
with him, to acquiesce in any alteration he may personally desire, he 
represents also the whole Church, and it seems to me he has no moral 
right to condition his congregation in such a way that they will be out 
of step and out of sympathy with the services of the Church as normally 


performed elsewhere. 


The Norms of Ceremonial 


But in seeking 


to find the character, the sphere, and the obligation of that Use, again 
there are distinctions, beginning where one is, and extending in widening 


The Norm, then, is the existing Use of a living Rite. 


circles. 
a. Local Norms. 

The first and most immediate standard is local. Any Priest coming 
to any parish should be at pains to ascertain first of all how the people 
are accustomed to see the services performed there. If he is wise, he 
will seek to carry out those services without appreciable changes until 
such a time as the people know and trust him personally. It is fortu- 
nate that there are very few men who start in a new Rectorship by 
saying with actions what of course no man that ever lived would have 
the effrontery to say in words: “No doubt the way in which things 
have been done in this Parish for the last fifty years has been very dis- 
pleasing to God; but I am here, and true religion and right worship will 


now commence!” 
It will be noted that this local standard is anything but absolute. 
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Some minor matters may be changed at once. In the South, for in- 
stance, it is only recently for the most part that the Communion Ser- 
vice is begun with the Altar-Book on the Epistle corner, and that the 
ceremony of the Lavabo has been introduced. In most parishes, out 
of shere well-meaning ignorance, the Book is put “catercornered,” as 
it was when left exclusively on the Gospel side, rather than square with 
the Altar; and also the Lavabo is used before the Offertory, instead of 
afterwards, as it should be. There is no apparent reason why such 
simple blunders should remain for a day. 

On the other hand, such major matters as the introduction of colored 
Vestmants, elaborate patterns of ceremonial gestures, choral services, or 
the like, may very well wait for better acquaintance and understanding. 
Certainly important changes should be made only with an actual 
unanimity of the congregation. After all, all ceremonial matters are 
means, not ends. They were made for man, not man for them. It is 
altogether unpardonable that a single communicant in a one-parish town 
should be unchurched because of any ceremonial detail to which, 


reasonably or unreasonably, he cannot be reconciled. 

Hence, such changes should be explained. But—they should not 
be over-explained. If they are good-naturedly mentioned as a simple 
matter of course by a clergyman whom people like and trust, there 
will seldom be any difficulty. Unfortunately, some men seem none too 
sure of themselves, or of their people either, and propose innovations 
defiantly, with a kind of timid ferocity which provokes opposition. 


b. Regional Norms. 
The next wider sphere of loyalty is the Norm of the particular region, 
the Diocese or part of the country in which one lives. Unlike the local 
Norm, which bespeaks conformity temporarily and for prudential 
reasons, the regional Norm is of some continuing obligation, for con- 
siderations of principle. An earnest protagonist of some standard of 
ceremonial may with a clear conscience take pleasure in conforming 
to, or in defying, the opinions of his clerical neighbors, or the good 
pleasure of his Bishop. It is quite another matter if he elects to ignore 
his responsibility to condition his parishoners to some standard so that , 
they will feel at home in any other parish in the region. Dr. Barry, 
in his autobiography, admits that young people who grew up in the 
parish of St. Mary the Virgin. New York, commonly either lapsed or 
conformed to the Church of Rome when they moved from the parish 
later. And just what profit is there for our Church in that? 
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Of course, this regional Norm is again relative, not absolute. Like 
the 1ocal Norm, its claims may be outweighed by still wider loyalties. 


' Diocesan or regional customs have every right to interpret or supple- 
ry ment the Rubrics; they have no right whatever to contradict and nul- 


lify them. Connecticut, for instance, retains the Scottish custom of a 
slight elevation of the Elements at the words: “which we now offer 
f unto thee” in the Oblation. The North and West retain the Nuptial 

Kiss (a relic of the Kiss of Peace at the Nuptial Mass) at a marriage; 
the South usually omits it. ‘These are perfectly legitimate variants. 
1} But many parts of the country actually invert the rubrical order which 
requires that the Priest shall first “present and place . . . upon the 
Holy Table” the Alms of the People, and then shall “offer, and shall 
place upon the Holy Table, the Bread and the Wine.” Moreover, many 
“High-Church” regions ignore the first of these Rubrics entirely; the 
Alms are never placed upon the Altar at all, but waved before it, and 
ignominiously carted away forthwith. Such matters are not interpreta- 
tions; they are disobediences. — 


- 
c. General Norms. — 
t The Norm of the National Church is contained in the text and 
e Rubrics of the American Prayer Book, in the general consensus of 
e American custom in rendering the service, and in the opinions of the 
0 House of Bishops on questions of ceremonial. The Canons also provide 
$ for the setting up of a Standing Liturgical Commission, with authority 
to furnish advice as to the conduct of services. Since, however, it is a 
universaily recognized principle of human conduct that no one is under 
any obligation to follow any advice whatever unless he happens to 


; | agree with it, the authority, if any, of the Liturgical Commission is 
1 apparently only moral. It falls very considerably short of the finality 
of the Roman Congregation of Rites, which is a court of last resort on 
, all matters of ritual in most cases. In any case, the Liturgical Commis- 
x sion has so far not issued any decisions on such matters. 
F Probably the ritual Opinions of the House of Bishops have only a 
s like moral authority. The most important of these are that of 1922 
. defining the requisite Matter of the Holy Communion as Wheaten 
Bread and Wine (i.e. reaffirming the ancient practice of the Church, 
: with no concession to a petition of the Grape-juicers), that of 1871 
. declaring the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament to be an illegal 
h service,” and that of 1832 defining the ceremonial postures at the Com- 


*Cf. General Convention Journal, 1871; also The Pastoral Letter, 1871. oo 
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-munion. Such Opinions undoubtedly have a very considerable weight. 
since they represent the consensus of the Chief Pastors of the Church, 

But they fall short of the authority of a Canon, since they represent 
the mind of only one House of our supreme legislative body. They are 
in fact not legislation at all. Nor do they have the dogmatic weight 

which might be considered to inhere in the action of the House of 
Bishops sitting in their other Constitutional function, not as a coordi- 
-nate House of an Ecclesiastical Legislature, but as a synod of Catholic 

Bishops, exercising their ancient function of pronouncing authoritatively 
on a fundamental matter of the Faith. 

Thus, people who want to use grape juice continue to do so. Those 
who are determined to stage the Rite of Benediction have never been 
‘restrained by the Bishops’ Opinion. “Virginia Churchmen,” wherever 
found, still kneel for their own Communion when they are celebrating, 
although the Opinion of 1832, never repealed or even questioned, indi- 
cates that they should not. The only way to enforce any of these 
Opinions would be by way of ecclesiastical trial, which has never been 
resorted to, even in the decades of the *60’s and *70’s when ceremonial | 
controversies were most tense. 

Time alone has somewhat decayed a few of the details of the compre- 
Ft directions of 1832. There is a practical inconvenience, counter- 


_ balanced by no very obvious principle, in the people’s standing during 
the brief invitation to the Communion except when the Long Exhorta- ! 
tion is also said; and our congregations no longer bother to do so. But 


the reasons for sitting to hear the reading of the Epistle, or for the 1 
Celebrant’s standing for the reception of his own Communion, are as 
good as they were in 1832. In either case, the Opinion is plainly a | 1 
matter of advice, from the highest quarter and in the most solemn ; 
manner, but after all to be treated for what it may be worth. ( 
The consensus of the customs of our National Church is potentially 1 
important, supplying some features of a living Rite not specified in the I 
Rubrics, and usually not covered in the Interpretations of the House of 
Bishops. The whole matter of Vestments belongs in this category: as é 
the only Vestment required by the Book of Common Prayer is the é 
Bishop’s Rochet. \ 
In the early days of America, the only Vestments worn by Priests I 
were the long Surplice and the Tippet, with or without a Cassock— é 
the use of the long Surplice without a Cassock surviving in St. Luke’s | é 
Chapel, Sewanee, until 1939! To these Vestments was added, on cer- t 
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tain occasions, the Preacher’s Gown. The revival of the Surplice for 
preaching was affected without the controversies, and even riots, which 
occured in England. 

The Tippet was converted to a colored Stole without much con- 
troversy, although some years ago I remember one Professor at the 
General Theological Seminary who described himself as “a black-stole 
man,” and the Black Scarf lingered longest in such places as Virginia. 
The curious thing here is that the Stoles were worn indiscriminately 
for all services, just as the Scarf had been worn. In other words, it 
was treated as the badge of the office of Priest or Deacon, instead of 
distinguishing the function which he was performing. The old Western 
custom was to use the Stole only for the performance of a Sacrament— 
including, in some places where it was customary, the “sacrament of 
preaching.” It would have been proper if we had retained the Tippet 
for such offices as Morning and Evening Prayer. Nevertheless, the 
fact is that the Tippet was first universally supplanted by the Stole, 
and then the practically extinct Tippet was revived again by many 
clergy, for use at non-sacramental services, to conform to the current _ 
custom of the Church of England, where that useful distinction of 
functions had already been drawn. 


} Eucharistic Vestments were completely unknown in early America, 
and came in only with the progress of the Oxford Movement. They 
had been in equally universal disuse in England, but had been revived 
about 1850 there, as explicitly authorized by the Ornaments Rubric of 
the English Prayer Book. The underlying assumption was that any- 
thing which was lawful in the Mother Church was lawful here, under 
the declaration of policy in the Preface of our Prayer Book of 1789, 
which states that “this Church is far from intending to depart from the 
Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship; or farther than local circumstances require.” Everyone ad- 
mitted then, and admits now, that this affirmation, which in effect 
sanctions the whole body of doctrine and practice of the Mother Church 
as a sort of Common Law underlying all our explicit enactments, is, 
among other things, our sole warrant for wearing any ecclesiastical 
Vestments whatever, except the Bishop’s Rochet. An attempt was 
made to limit the application of this principle to such Vestments as were 
actually in use in the American Colonies at the time that our independ- 
ent National Church was set up; but the General Convention refused 
to enact this plausible distinction, which would have driven a divisive 
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wedge between the two Churches, and which in any case would have 
banned the Stole just as surely as the Chasuble. 

Another example of consensus of custom has already been mentioned: 
our national habit of letting the congregation remain seated for choir 
anthems, whereas in England the universal custom is for the congrega- 

pose to stand whenever the choir stands. This may very reasonably be 
explained as a certain influence of the general Protestant milieu in 
which we find ourselves. It is exceedingly difficult to pry the average 
-Free-Church congregation out of their seats for any feature of the 
“service; nowadays they even sing some Hymns seated. Fundamentally, 
they consider themselves religious auditors of a religious service rather 
than participants: they regard public worship as a performance for 
which they are an audience in what they specifically call an auditorium. 
Chiefly, they are preached to, sung to, and prayed for. ‘They are 
integrated into a congregation only for the singing of Hymns. Let us 
admit that they often do that with a hearty unanimity considerably 
"better than ours, but all other participation in the performance of the 
"service has been virtually extinguished. All Responses have vanished, 
the Psalter has been reduced to a “responsive reading” which is very 
seldom used, and even the Amens at the end of prayers have a tendency 
disappear. 
But there is no inherent principle of liturgical propriety requiring 
any congregation to stand to listen to an elaborate performance of the 
Choir in which it is impossible for them to take part. Rome recognizes 
that when it permits Priests and congregation to sit down during a 
choral rendering of Gloria in Excelsis, Creed, and even Kyrie Eleison— 
‘not that I am recommending any Anglican copying of this Roman cus- 
‘tom, though it is in use in some places. Indeed, I regard it as distinctly 
an abuse that any integral and invariable part of the Liturgy should be 
poe away from the congregation and monopolized by the Choir by 
setting it to music which is impossible for congregational use.  In- 
stead, the music should be held to a simple standard, and taught to 
the congregation. Naturally, this applies also to the Canticles of Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer. Standing up to hear an unduly long and 
-ambitious Te Deum transforms it into tedium. It would be a natural 
and forgivable protest if congregations treated it like any other anthem 
exclusively for the Choir, and sat down until it was over. 


The principle standard, however, of the National Church is the 
Book of Common Prayer itself, both in text ~ Rubrics. We have al- 
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ready indicated that the positive prescriptions of the Rubrics ought to 
be taken as final. against any weight of custom whatever, whether 
general, regional, or local, and against any personal opinions of the 
user, or the propagandist desires of any pressure-group. But there is 
a further obligation affecting the ceremonial to be employed, and that 
is laid down in the structure and the teaching implicit in the text of 
the services themselves. This may be a matter of considerable import- 
ance as a guide to what may and may not legitimately be added to 
the positive Rubrics in the line of historical or interpretative cere- 
-monial. Because a given ceremony was once used with full propriety at 
some stage of Christian Worship in England, it does not necessarily 
follow that it may equally legitimately now be employed as an acces- 
sory to the American Rite—if, in the meantime, the text of our Rite 
has been altered in some essential matter of structure or meaning. 

An outstanding example of this principle is the question of the Ele- 
vations of the Sicrament at the Words of Institution. This was 
ordered by Rubric in the Sarum Rite. It was explicitly forbidden in 
the Prayer Book of 1549: “These words before rehearsed, are to be 
said, turning still to the Altar, without any elevation, or showing the 
Sacrament to the people.” But as this Rubric was not preserved in 
any later Prayer Book, the ceremony was revived during the 19th 
century, with the English Rite of 1662. It cannot be said that the use 
of this ceremony is inconsistent with that Rite, which places the Invoca- 
tion before the Institution, and concludes the Prayer of Consecration 
with the latter. 

But the situation is entirely different with the American Prayer of 
Consecration. We derived our prayer from the Scottish, which in 
turn was modeled upon the Eastern Rite as represented in the Liturgy 
of St. James, as assimilated into the Liturgy of the English Nonjurors. 
Now, the Syrian group of Liturgies has never had the peculiar “pre- 
liminary Epiclesis” which characterizes all the exemplars of the Egypt- 
ian family, and which we find also in the Roman. There has, therefore, 
been no tendency in the Orthodox East to regard the Narrative of the 
Inst:tution, first as the rhetorical climax of the prayer of Consecration, 
and later as the Moment of Consecration. That climax and that mo- 
ment have always been identified in the East with the solemn invocation 
of the Holy Ghost, which occurs after the Institution Narrative. 

It is not necessary to try to arbitrate this longstanding controversy 


= 
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between East and West, nor to try to determine the precise moment of 
the ‘Consecration. Roman theologians have endeavored to do that, and 
have wound up with the undeniably ludicrous statement that Tran- 
substantiation actually takes place between the syllables me and um 
of the words Corpus meum! Nor is it necessary to take refuge in the 
deliberate rationalizing of Romanizers in our Communion, who say 
that this is a divine action and therefore essentially timeless. They 
infer that the order of parts of the prayer of Consecration is not signifi- 
cant. The miracle is to take place where Rome says it does. It may 
be true, as some theologians mystically assert, that all human history 
is an eternal Nov in the sight of God. Nevertheless, it is a plain fact 
that we live and act in the time-stream. And it is a manifest absurdity 
to assume, and assert by our ritual actions, that the Consecration has 
been completed with the recital of the Institution, and then, in the most 
solemn manner, to invoke the power of the Holy Ghost to perform that 
consecration! The sensible thing to do is not to underscore either point 
in the Prayer with ceremonial. After all, these Elevations were un- 
known until the 13th century, not universally required until the 16th, 
and not accepted to the present day by the Carthusians. The Eleva- 
tion at the Doxology at the end of the whole Consecration Prayer is 
immemorial and universal. It exists, in a reduced form, to the present 
day in the Roman Rite. It has even some claims to be ecumenical, as 
it is virtually identical with the Greek Elevation just after the close of 
the Prayer. It takes no sides, and begs no questions, and it is certainly 
a sufficient expression of all anyone can desire in the way of Eucharistic 
Adoration. 

Another instance of the way in which an altered text of the service 
really inhibits the restoration of a formerly valid ceremony exists in 
the Confirmation service. From a very early date the subsidiary 
ceremony of the post-baptismal Anointing assumed a ritual importance 
in the Rite of Confirmation greater than the Laying on of Hands which 
all theoiogians have always recognized to be the essential Form of 
this Sacrament. And from about the 9th century‘ the Bishop sat on a 
Faldstool, for convenience in administering this Unction, although the 
older custom survives in the requirement that a Priest who confirms 
must stand to do so, and the Roman Pontificial still prescribes that the 
Bishop should stand when there are a large number to be confirmed. 
There was no essential improperiety in this ceremonial, used in con- 
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junction with the text of the service which then existed, and has existed 
} : ‘since the 9th century. The Bishop stood, with head uncovered and 

hands outspread over the candidates, for the prayer: “Almighty and 
, ever'iving God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate thy servants,” 

which we find in Hippolytus as the essential Prayer accompanying 
the Imposition of Hands. Then he sat, with his mitre on his head 
‘ and a gremial apron on his lap, to administer the Unction with a dec- 
laratory formula: “I sign thee, N., with the sign of the Cross, and I con- 


firm thee with the Chrism of salvation; in the Name of the Father, ... 


~ 


When, however, this ceremony was supplanted with the Imposition 
of Hands, accompanied by a precatory formula, “Defend, O Lord, this 
thy Child” etc., the former ceremonial became altogether inappropriate 
and inadmissible. It is a great pity that the earnest Bishops who imi- 
tate the rhythm of the Roman service by saying this prayer sitting 
down, with their mitred hats upon their heads, cannot have the benefit 
of the opinion of the Roman Congregation of Rites upon a piece of 
ceremonial which so drastically violates all Catholic precedent. If there 
is one principle of Catholic ceremonial which is so universal and so self- 
evident as never to admit any exceptions whatsoever, it is that no per- 
son under any circumstances should say any prayer seated and with 


head covered. 

Yet another instance of the claims of the structure of our National 
Rite against the importation of foreign ceremonial lies in our Marriage 
Service. The service of the Church of England falls into two parts, 
which the 1928 Proposed Prayer Book entitles The Marriage and The 
Benediction. The contracting of the marriage is held at the choir gates, 
“in the sight of God, and in the face of the congregation.” Then, dur- 
ing the singing of a Psalm, the newly married couple follow the Priest to 
the altar-rail, for prayers of blessing. 

The American service from the first has used only the former part 
of this service, adding only the Lord’s Prayer from the second part. 
There is no rubrical provision in our form for dividing the service be- 
tween choir gate and altar-rail. Nevertheless, the influence of the 
Mother Church was great enough to induce us to carry out her richer 
and more significant ceremonial. This was enhanced by some sarcastic 
expressions of English Churchmen concerning our service. At that time, 
the English had no proper understanding of the organic meaning of 
their own rite. They remembered, quite correctly, that historically the 
marriage service was a combination of the old separate rites for Be- 
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trothal and Espousal. And they assumed, in a good comfortable 
Protestant way, that the solemn giving of Consents of the contracting 
parties was only a Betrothal; that people were actually married by the 
blessing of the Priest. Consequently, they dismissed the American 
Rite as “nothing but a Betrothal.” A revival of the true Catholic 
principle that the Priest may bless a couple, but he does not marry 
: them—they marry each other—has produced the clarifying of the 
sub-titles in the revised English Prayer Book. 


4 


American Churchmen, meanwhile, are under no such delusions as to 
the entire sufficiency of their own service, and, quietly and properly, 
ignore the foreign criticisms as a British eccentricity. They also have 
no such trouble as the English did as to which part of the service is 
-Betrothai, and which is Espousal. The future-tense questions asking 
“Wilt thou?” are obviously Betrothal material. ‘The present-tense 

declarations, “I take thee to my wedded wife .. .” etc. are the actual 
FEspousal. But they politely assume that the English must be right 
- somewhere in their contentions, and if they say that the Betrothal 
ought to take place at the choir gate, and the Espousal at the altar-rail, 
so be it. The result, which has become the custom in at least go per 
cent of our churches, and has even been enshrined in the writings of 
Emiiy Post, is one of the most awkward pieces of ceremonial ever in- 
vented. The Priest enquires, “Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man!” He takes the Bride’s hand from her father’s and joins 
the hands of Bride and Groom. Then he turns his back on them, and 
leads them to the altar-rail. The result is either that they mince up to 
the Altar, holding hands like adolescents on a “date”, or rather like 
participants in some fancy Schottische, since the joining of right hands 
by people walking side by side is a most artificial and difficult gesture; 
or else, as is more usual, the Bride drops the Groom’s hand, and conven- 
tionally takes his arm during the parade to the Altar; whereupon the 
4 >riest has to join their hands all over again for the Espousal Consents. 
e ether case, the continuity and significance of the ceremonial is most 


rudely .>terrupted. 


It is still possibie to copy the English ceremonial, but it must be done 
with regard to the structure of our service. The whole of the con- 
‘tracting of the Marriage, through the giving of the Ring, should be 
held at the choir gate. Then the couple may go to the Altar for the 
-Pravers. The net result would be a much better copy of the real 
meaning of the English Rite itself, as now acknowledged in England. 
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The only — would abandon would be 5 eens conforming 
to a misinterpretation of the essential meaning of the English Rite 
into which they themselves at one time fell. In this respect, it much 
resembles what wz have said about the Elevations at the Words of 
Institution in the Roman Rite—with the exception that the weight 
of papal authority has so far prevented even the best of Roman liturgi- 
ologists from seeing and acknowledging their mistakes as to the or- 
ganic meaning of this part of the service. 


Anglican versus Roman 


The foregoing considerations as to the relative moral priorities of 
local, regional and national Rites, in their respective claims to our con- 
formity to their standards, are of considerable importance and im- 
mediate obligation. There is perhaps more room for individual taste 
and judgment in the conflict of yet wider circles in the spheres of 
national units, viz. of Anglican vs. Roman, and Western vs. Eastern. 

At the first, the appeal of the Catholic Revival in England was to 
principles and practices of the ancient Church of the land, as a living 
organization with an unbroken continuity, purified, not refounded, at 
the Reformation. We have seen that many ritual customs were carried 
over from the Latin to the English services, so much so that the new 
English Prayer Book was unworkable without a knowledge of the 
parent Rite. The first Oxford Reformers were on fairly firm ground in 
claiming their privilege of retaining or reviving any practices of the 
Latin services in use in England which had not been explicitly repealed 
at the Reformation. 

For the most part, it was a case of reviving them; since in the course 
of nearly three centuries, many customs had finally been extinguished, 
after lingering locally for unexpectedly long periods. And one great 
difficulty was the multiple character of the evidence as to what were 
the pre-Reformation customs. There was no national uniformity: as 
Cranmer said in his Preface, “heretofore, there hath been great diversity 
in saying and singing in churches within this Realm: some following 
Salisbury use, some Hereford use, some the use of Bangor, some of 
York, and some of Lincoln.” The dominant rite in most of the land 
was that of Sarum, since from the time of Richard Poore the See of 
Salisbury had been famed for the magnificence and the ritual complete- 
ness of its services, so that it was taken as a model in many regions; a 
fact recognized by the rather curious title of the Bishop of Salisbury as 
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Precentor of the Province of Canterbury. Nevertheless, there was a 
great deal of variance in detail even in the sphere of influence of the 
Sarum Rite, and much more in such Uses as York, with its terse and 
rather bare rubrication, the somewhat heavily Romanized Use of 
Hereford, and the monastic Rite of Westminster. There does not 
exist any single unitary standard of Catholic ritual in the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church of England; and some genuine Anglican precedent can be 
found for nearly everything which one might desire to do. 


A great deal of investigation and evaluation was needed before intel- 
ligent use could be made of this great mass of contradictory evidence, in 
order to establish the outlines of a sufficient, consistent, and purely 
Anglican Rite. ‘The revivers of Catholic ritual were in a good deal 
too much of a hurry to do anything of the kind. Besides, most of the 
men who set themselves to dramatize in the field of ceremonial the 
theological principles laid down by the first generation of the founders 
of the Oxford Movement, were strongly attracted by the Church of 
Rome for her own sake, and indeed most of them eventually conformed 
to that Communion. They simply assumed that whatever was Roman 
was ipso facto Catholic. Their scholarship concerning true Roman 
practice was no better than that concerning Anglican practice; that is, 
both were non-existent. A week-end at Boulogne served them instead 
of a year with the great Roman liturgiologists. From such hasty forays 
they brought back and proudly introduced into the English Rite not 
only all the medieval misapprehensions and abuses which were cardinal 
principles of the Reformation protests, but still further degenerations of 
the Baroque period, which the best Roman ritualists are now trying to 
exterminate. 

To justify such an attitude, they set up a blanket defence to the 
effect that the Church of England was a child of Western Christianity, 
and that it behooved England to conform in all particulars to the Great 
Church of the West. This point is, of course, quite undeniable as a 
general proposition The limits of its application are drawn precisely 
by the distinction ignored by its protagonists, the point where what is 
Roman falls short of being Catholic. It is most foolish to assume that 
Belgian ceremonial, or even Italian ceremonial, is inherently preferable 
to old English ceremonial. 

Accordingly, this standpoint is bolstered up by the statement that 
we know what Roman custom is, and we do not know what English 
custom was. The one is a living Rite, the other a dead and buried Rite. 
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Much scorn was poured upon “ritual archeologists;” attempts to restore 
the Use of Sarum were met with the epithet of a “British Museum 
Rite;” and much innocent fun was had by all over the esthetic eclectic- 
ism of such men as Percy Dearmer, who brought out of the archives 
some very quaint and surprising ceremonies. 

This was a very good controversial point, and the defenders of the 
concept of the Western Use had rather the best of the argument at the 
time. Impartially considered, however, their case was tactical rather 
than logical. There was, underneath, a considerable difference between 
the moral value, and even the practical value, of indiscriminately 
copying a living but foreign Rite, and a discriminating attempt to re- 
establish a native, if obsolete, Rite. In the course of time the sup- 
porters of the Sarum Use greatly strengthened their position. The 
eclecticisms and the extravagances were tried out, and allowed to lapse 
again. Genuine research and discussion brought to light the real princi- 
ples of the Use of Sarum. Fifty years’ employment of Sarum cere- 
monial has established it once more as a living Rite in England, vary- 
ing locally, no doubt, but varying less than it did before the Reforma- 
tion. The Westernizers, now known as the Oxford School of Anglo- 
Catholics, have remained in the majority. However, it would be hard 
to name a scholar in their ranks whose name would be recognized in 
America, except for that exile from the thirteenth century, Dr. Darwell 
Stone. The Cambridge School (represented by the Anglican Society 
and the Alcuin Club) have had a monopoly of liturgical scholarship, 
with such men as Bishops Gore and Frere, Dr. Dearmer and Dean 
Srawley. 

All the validity that I can see in this Western Rite theory is that we 
do naturally look to the sphere of the Roman Rite for supplemental 
ceremonies, rather than to the little known and seldom applicable stand- 
ards of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. We also may legitimately 
draw upon unused portions of Western Use for Prayer Book enrich- 
ment. The fact that a feature is Roman, or even post-Reformation, 
does not put it out of bounds. Thus, the Laus tibi after the Gospel 
does not appear at all in the Sarum Consuetudinary. Yet it has made 
its way into our Prayer Book through the Scottish Book of 1637. The 
Collect, “O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto thine Apostles” (p. 49), 
was adopted in the 1928 Prayer Book from the prayers after the Pax 
in the Roman Mass. There are many other examples. 


But all this does not alter the fact that the obligations of our own 
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WHAT IS A RUBRIC? 


National Rite are primary. Illustrative ceremonial must reenforce the 


organic and structural meaning of our Rite, not camouflage and _ nullify 


it by imitation of the Roman Rite. Prayer Book revision must be 


carried out through authorized canonical process, not effected by the 


whim of the individual. Any arbitrary alteration of the basic text or 


the given order of our services to conform to the Roman pattern is 


altogether unlawful. 
It is interesting to see that this principle of primary loyalty to our 
own national use, over whatever sentimental yearning for foreign 


_ standards, is acknowledged within the domain of the Roman Rite itself, 
and vigorously expressed by Fortesque as an English Romanist: 


In cases of doubt the next standard (after the rubrics of the 
liturgical books, the decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
and approved authors) is custom, recognized and approved by the 
Bishop of the diocese. This means, for us here, custom in our 
English dioceses. It is a mistake, from the point of view of Canon 
Law, to take the local customs of the city of Rome as our standard. 
The authority to us is the decisions of the tribunals, and of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, which have delegate authority from 
the Pope! We may indeed envy those citizens whose Ordinary is 
the Pope himself; but they do not from that fact acquire any more 
authority of any other city. Custom, which in Canon Law plays 
so important a part, means always the custom of the place in 
question. The immediate authority for an English priest is his 
own bishop. We need not fear, in following our own bishop, that 
we shall ever be in opposition to the wishes of the central authority. 
So, in many details, notably in matters affecting non-liturgical 
services in the rules of the Ritual, our standard is not Roman cus- 
tom but that of our own dioceses. God forbid that any of us 
should encourage nonsense about a national Church. There are, 
in the Catholic unity, no national Churches. ‘There never have 
been. But the diocese, the ecclesiastical province, are real unities 
inside the great unity. The book then will, it is hoped, give no 
encouragement to that excessive uncanonical Romanizing, which, 
instead of going to legitimate sources of Canon Law, follows the 
easier path of ignorant copying of everything done in that city. 
When, as happens not infrequently, the local Roman custom differs 
from the rubrics of liturgical books or the rules of lawful liturgical 
authority, far from abandoning the rules ourselves, we should 
rather regret that they are not always obeyed exactly in Rome.’ 


Clergy desirous of attaining an adequate Catholic ceremonial have so 
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often been accused of Romanizing that many of them seem to have 
jumped to the conclusion that they might as well have the game as the 
name. But there is another course open to them. They may very well 
indeed adopt as their motto the distinguished policy of Gregory’ the 
Great. When his liturgical reforms were stigmatized with Hellenizing, 
a servile copying of Greek standards, he denied it, and stated his 
method in the significant words: “Aut consuetudines veteres nostras 
‘reparavimus, aut novas et utiles constituimus: We have either restored 
‘our own ancient customs, or we have established new ones adapted to 
our needs.” 


CHRISTIAN THEORIES OF EDUCATION be 


e By Warner C. Wuite 7 


er University of Chicago 


Recent years have seen an increased interest in the theory of Christ- 
ian education. In earlier years the connection between Christianity 
and education did not seem to be a problem: the Church’s role on the 
campus was supp!ementary to the classroom. The professor taught, 
and the chaplain sought to form Christian character; the professor 
trained the mind, the chaplain guarded and guided values. The only 
additional requirements were regular chapel worship and a course or 
two in religion. 

But this sort of theory has not worked out well. Required chapel, 
required courses in religion, and moralism have proved ineffective 
and unpopular. Furthermore, there has been a growing belief that 
Christianity is not merely supplementary to the classroom, that there 
is a distinctively Christian way of teaching. And so a large number of 
articles have appeared concerning Christian teaching—the Christian 
teaching of English literature, history, philosophy, the sciences, etc. 


In this paper I wish to classify the various sorts of theories that have 
been proposed, to evaluate them, to introduce a distinctively Christian 
point of view that seems to me to have been neglected, and finally 
to apply the results of my investigation to the practice of theological 
seminaries. 
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Three general types of recent theory may be distinguished: material 
theories, formal theories, and existential theories. Probably very few 
people hold a purely material theory of Christian education, but we 

often hear something like it when, for example, some one remarks that 


_ the advantage of a Christian college is that students learn the Faith 


as a part of the normal curriculum. According to this theory, educa- 
tion is Christian in so far as it includes Christian teachings. <A 


course in the Bible is certainly Christian. A course in history is 


Christian if it includes Church history. A course in English literature 

is Christian in so far as it mentions Christian beliefs. Thus, from this 

point of view, if we wish to change a college from secular to Christian, 

we examine the curriculum and insert Christian materials where they 

are lacking—Bible and religion courses are to be added and relevant 

Christian materiais are to be brought into previously secular courses, 

How languages, mathematics, and the sciences are to be Christianized 

is a problem. It seems scandalous to suppose that algebra or biology 

_ can be made Christian in this fashion. We have visions of professors 

of mathematics lecturing on the doctrine of the Trinity instead of the 

- binomial theorem, or of professors of biology slanting their presentation 

of the theory of evolution in order to protect the special creation of 

man. And so we may be led to declare neutral zones into which 
Christianity cannot enter. 

One variation of this theory, however, sees no reason for such 

neutrality. Christianity is true. Therefore the teacher’s duty to 

truth requires that he bring his students to the fullness of the Faith. 

The classroom becomes then, on this point of view, the arena of apolo- 

-getics. We measure the teacher’s success by the commitment and 

orthodoxy of his students. We shall call this theory the “persuasive 

theory.” 

The formal theory, however, brings another solution to the dilemma 

_ of a Christian biology or a Christian algebra. The mistake of material 

theories, the formalist maintains, is to see courses in isolation. Chris- 

‘tian teachings are important, and where they are relevant to the sub- 

ject they ought to be included (even from a secular point of view), 

but education is Christian or otherwise because of the manner in which 

it is integrated. The Hutchins plan of college education is a secular 

version of this theory: real education is a whole, not a mere collection 

Ss courses. Each course in the curriculum, according to this view, 


should have a carefully determined part in the whole. Courses in the 
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humanities, the social sciences, the natural sciences, and instrumental 
‘courses such as language and mathematics are a necessary part of 
every curriculum and ought to be keyed to one another in terms of 
their formative principles and finally integrated by means of history 
and metaphysics (for Christians, theology). From this point of view 
education is Christian as students are enabled to see the place of any 
given subject in its relation to the whole as structured by systematic 
theology. German and symbolic logic are no longer problematic be- 
cause of their “neutral” subject matter; they form a part of Christian 
education only when they are important to man’s knowledge of his 
relation to God and when he is aware of their proper place in the 
Christian curriculum. Such considerations need not—though they may 
—enter into these subjects at all, but may properly be left to theology. 
The successful student not only knows something about Christian 
subject-matter but is able to relate his studies to one another, to ex- 
plain their likenesses and differences, and to show how theology inte- 
grates them all. 

Existential theories range from mild to violent, from those advocat- 
ing that a given subject be presented imaginatively so that it comes 
alive, to those which see each class meeting as a confrontation with the 
living God. In any case, the enemy is complacency. Students are 
not to be permitted to accept learning passively or to wrap up all 
problems in a system. They must be shaken. They are to be led to 
question, to wonder, to see complexities, to seek the relevance of what 
they are taught to the way in which they live. It is a mark of success 
for this theory when students abandon old beliefs and habits and seek 
with concern (mild theory) or anguish (violent theory) to discover how 
to live authentically. This sort of theory might be called the “jolt” 
theory, for it is the teacher’s deliberate aim to jolt his students out of 
old ways into new. The Christian teacher is especially likely to at- 
tack superficial forms of Christian belief, to hold up various reverent 
agnosticisms (mild theory) or paradoxes (violent theory) as alone _ 
capable of expressing the mystery (mild theory) or awefulness (violent 
theory) which is God. The success of such a method is measured not 
by students’ answers but by their questions. Serious and important 
questions are the results, and not the beginning, of existential theory. _ 

Of these theories the persuasive theory must be condemned. Pos- 
sibly an English professor is justified in seeking to persuade his class 
to accept the beauties of Jane Austen’s novels or of Shakespeare’s 
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‘sonnets, but a professor of any subject whatsoever meets justified and 
violent resistance ‘f he attempts to persuade his students to adopt any 
particular set of religious beliefs. A proper apologetic does not seek 
to protect truth, or to present the Faith as beyond question or dispute, 
or to intrude it where it is not relevant. The task of the classroom is 
the training and disciplining of judgment. The task of apologetics is so 
to clarify issues as to make proper judgment possible. It is an ill- 
conceived classroom that seeks to restrict judgments to approved 
conclusions. 

The violent existential theory is also open to objection. No teaching 
is preperly scandalous. It may be good for students to be shaken, 
but it is net good for them to be completely torn from their roots. We 
should not joit students indiscriminately, but with thought of the more 
mattre understanuing to be gained. ‘The line between healthy and 
scandalous jolts is, of course, hard to draw. But there is a line, and we 
should seek not to cross it. Our goal is not only questions but a 
mod:cum of well-grounded answers. 

With these qualifications, however, it becomes clear that all three 
theories can and cught to be used together. No one has a Christian 
education who does not know something about the Bible, Church 
history, theology, and other Christian subjects, whether as distinct 
subjects or as part of other subjects. Nor is a Christian education 
complete unless i: is integrated, unless we understand each part in 
relation to the whole, to the scheme of salvation. And certainly that 
education is superficial that consists only of answers, that is not aware 
of its limits or does not proceed from and produce authentic questions. 
A fully Christian education includes all three of these approaches. 

And yet there is more to be said. Every teacher is aware of the 
difference between training and education—which the existential ap- 
proach seeks to remedy—and between the questions of perpetual doubt 
and those of wisdom, which no amount of jolting or any other device 
can remedy. As so far presented these theories give us no clue con- 
cerning how wisdom, the mark of education, is acquired. Men can be 
taught facts, they can be taught to analyze, they can be taught to 
question, but no method can make a man wise. The disciplines of 
education are but part of wisdom. ‘There is an ineffable something 
more that converts a trained man into an educated man. Christian 
theoiogy tells us what it is: grace. 


The material, formal, and existential theories are necessarily theories 
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of works. Of any theory of education we are entitled to ask, “What 
shall we do?” But altogether too often we ask nothing more, we identify 
hard work and education. 

This fallacy is widespread. We have all heard again and again 
the speech of a high school principal, a college president, a P. T. A. 
chairman or an alumni representative in which it is made clear that 
those who study hard receive good grades and those who do not re- 
ceive good grades have no doubt failed to work as hard as they ought. 
Education is measured in grades, hard work, and the application of 
what is learned. The student of even low abilities can obtain a good 
education, it is said-—-good grades, a good job—if only he will apply 
himself. Educatioa is confounded with training. 

How, then, shall we include grace in our theory of Christian educa- 
tion? By definition we cannot construct a list of things to do to get grace, 
for grace is a gift. ‘The sacramental channels of grace we know and 
we can discuss the place of worship and the sacraments in campus life. 
But this is not too difficult, and we want something that deals with 
distinctively academic matters. What we want is a description of the 
marks of grace in teaching and of the obstacles to it. We can seek to 
remove the obstacles and we can pray by God’s grace to exercise the 
virtues of a teacher. We want, in short, an ascetic theology of teach- 
ing. 

Such a topic is too large, of course, for this paper. We shall be 
content with the suggestion itself and with a few remarks in illustra- 
tion of such a theology. 

One of the major obstacles to gracious education today is restless- 
ness and hurry. Quite properly we expect students to work hard and 
we select much of what is to be taught in accordance with what stu- 
dents will be expected to do—as, for example, in engineering or 
medicine, where we keep in mind the skills students will be expected to 
exercise. But the pressures of “actual practice” have become so great 
that students often become merely the harried recipients of various 
sorts of practical advice and training; so many kinds of skills must 
be acquired that students have no time to think, to wonder, to con- 
template. Hurry and worry crowd out grace. 

A gracious education is the chaste bride of wisdom. A gracious 
education takes account of practical needs and provides training in 
the more important of them, but insists upon the priority of time to 
think, to digress, to stand in awe. 


2 CHRISTIAN THEORIES OF EDUCATION 
One of the primary marks of the gracious teacher is his faith. He 
is convinced that as Christ is our High Priest, so God is the Teacher. 
He knows that however well he may present his subject, organize it, 
jolt his students to see the problems, he cannot trust to his own powers 
of teaching. The student who catches fire, who is gripped by the wonder 
of the subject is in the gras» of a mystery: no human teacher can 
_ expect to bring this about. He can only prepare the soil. God brings 
‘it to the harvest. 

Reliance upon one’s own teaching powers leads in several directions. 
The teacher may become a pedant or an intellectual braggart. Or, 
of he is aware of his deficiencies, he may become defensive in the class- 
‘room, intolerant of questions, reluctant to admit mistakes. The 
Christian teacher trusts in God to use him. 

He also has faith in his subject. He trusts that it is of value, that 
‘it has an appeal that can be depended on. If the subject is not worthy 
of such faith, it is not fit to be taught. Faith in the appeal of one’s 
subject is perhaps not very different from faith in God as Teacher. 

The Christian teacher, furthermore, has faith in his students. He 
trusts them to think, to work, to care for truth: he does not seek to 
do all of these for them. At the same time, of course, he is aware of 
their weakenesses—so that this virtue might perhaps be described as 
hope. 

We turn now to consider the theological seminary. What makes a 
seminary Christian? According to our usual habits of thought the 
‘question seems absurd. The whole business of a seminary is to be 
Christian, to teach its students to be Christian themselves and in turn 
to help their future flocks to be Christian. If a Christian seminary is 
‘not an institution of Christian education, what other school can hope 
to be? 

But this absurdity is such only from the material point of view. A 
seminary is obviously Christian if we consider the subjects it teaches. 
but it is not obviously Christian if we raise questions about the integra- 
tion of its teaching. about the raising of Christian questions, about the 
life of grace. Perhaps the most serious single charge that can be laid 
‘against modern seminaries is the way in which many of them have 
‘succumbed to the works fallacy. Theological education is often measur- 
ed by what seminary graduates are able to do in parish life. And 
parish clergy are measured by how well they can preach, schedule their 
time, handle disagreements in the parish, raise money, instruct classes, 
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: increase the congregation, keep organizations going smoothly, counsel 
: the troubled, blanket the parish with calls, co-operate in civic affairs, 
, etc.. etc. Theological seminaries are organized accordingly: as the 
| works of the parish, so the works of the seminary. But a theological 
seminary needs a life of grace. Its students above all need wisdom. 
Again, systematic theology is sometimes taught persuasively. The 
professor has one eye on his students, another upon standards 
of orthodoxy. He is concerned that the students be orthodox and uses 
his classroom as a means to make them be so. 
| Further, the confusion of parish works has led to confusion about 
, the goal of the seminary. Because we do not know what a parish 


priest is, we do not know what to do with seminary students. We try 
: vainly to meet all of the demands, legitimate or illegitimate, of parish 
life. 
| This dilemma is sometimes seen falsely as a tension between scholarly 


and practical goals. Seminary standards, it may be said, ought to be 
. scholarly standards since a seminary is not merely an institute of ad- 
| vanced training. Or it may be said that the goal of seminaries is to pro- 
duce good priests, not scholars, and the standards ought therefore to 
| be priestly. But this is a spurious debate. To contrast priestly stand- 
ards and scholarly standards is to contrast two kinds of training. Train- 
| ing does not become any less training by a change in standards. 
| Training becomes education, the learned man becomes wise, only by 
| grace. 

Furthermore, the scholarly-priestly tension will be dissolved (since 
| after all we must have standards of some sort) only when we have de- 
: cided what is the nature of a priest. If, for example, the ordinary 
course in pastoral theology were to be genuinely theological—and ex- 
pected of a priest—if pastoral theology were directed to a discovery 
of the goals of the priesthood and of the means that follow from these 
| goals—if, that is, pastoral theology were a genuine intellectual disci- 
| pline, then with this as the crowning and integrating study of seminary 
life the application of standards that are at once priestly and scholarly 
7 follows of necessity. But such a program requires that the seminaries 
criticize parish life, that they free themselves from parish pressures, 
| that they not allow their goals to be set by the status quo. It is, in- 
| stead, the seminary’s job to discover the goals of the parish and to 
educate men not only capable of fulfilling proper parish goals but able 
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to criticize and to change and to correct both means and goals theo- 
logically. 
The seminary, in short, needs to lead a life of grace, a life of disci- 


plined and critical study, a life determined and ordered by God’s 


scheme of salvation. Only thus can a seminary be Christian in more 
than a superficially material sense. And only thus can we hope for 
‘more than a few priestly scholars and pastors possessed of wisdom. 
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By Joun M. 
Grace Church 


Salem, Mass. 


A study of William Temple’s thought reveals three significant stages 
in development which indicate that Temple was moving in a direction 
which lay beyond the rational idealism of Nature, Man and God. This 
is to say that the Temple of the Gifford Lectures was not the fully 
mature figure who occupies a place of increasing importance in 
Christian theology. The importance of this judgement becomes clear 
as Temple is viewed against the background of the revolutionary 
change which has occurred in the development of theological thinking 
since the middle ages. 


1. Man as the subject of theological inquiry. 

The radical change in the direction of theological thought may be 
summarised by a comparison. The middle ages produced a logical 
synthesis of which the Summa is the final formal expression. There 
we find a coherent statement concerning God and his relation to the 
world. The contemporary theological concern centers on man and the 
meaning of human existence. Man has become the subject of theo- 
logical inquiry. ‘The problem of contemporary theology is to find a 
coherent basis for the meaning of human experience. 

The person who seems to me to have best articulated this revolution- 
ary change in direction is Schleiermacher. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Schleiermacher opened up new vistas for theological 
enterprise when he redefined the religious question in relation to hu- 
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man experience. Nor was this to be merely the cognition of conceptual 
or of propositional knowledge. It was to be centered within the ex- 
perience of the relation of absolute dependence upon God. He located 
the awareness of this relation not in the mind as rational process but 
in a wider dimension which he called Gefiihl, often translated as “feel- 
ing” but more properly understood as the feeling of “self-conscious- 
ness”. Schleiermacher seems to be struggling with the basis for the 
self-consciousness of the unity of the subject and object. Thus man 
becomes the subject of his own inquiry consciously as a matter of 
theological method and content. 

In this way, religion becomes not the action of trying to make sense 
out of God but the discovery of a coherent basis upon which to make 
sense out of human experience. The radical change in direction lies 
in the present preoccupation with questions concerning the ground and 
possibility of an entrance into life’s ultimate meaning. We are the 
inheritors of this theological problem of the meaning of human ex- 


perience and of human existence. ’ 


2. Temple’s place in contemporary theology. 7 

I am convinced that Temple embodies within his life and work this 
revolutionary change in direction. ‘Temple in some sense recapitulated 
the struggle of post-renaissance theological thought by moving from 
the medieval synthesis of the schools to the contemporary inquiry con- 
cerning man and the meaning of his life. For Temple this movement 
was always in relation to the philosophical problem of coherence. But 
he embodied within himself the transition, 

In Temple’s early writings we find him preoccupied with the cate- 
gories of being and essence. In his last years he was primarily con- 
cerned with experience and, by implication, the category of existence. 
This movement within Temple took place, often unconsciously, under 
the pressure of the problem of coherence. Where was a principle of 
coherence to be found which would permit man to make sense out of 
his own experience? 

As is well known, Temple’s life-long concern with the question of 
coherence was a philosophical inheritance from his thorough acquaint- 
ance with and discipline in British rightwing Hegelianism. This was 
the so-called neo-Hegelian philosophy which brought nineteenth cen- 
tury utilitarianism to its knees. Its principle exponents were Bradley, 
Green and Bosanquet, and Temple’s own teacher, Edward Caird. 

It is within this context, and against the background of the change 
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in direction of theological thought, that we can see Temple. He ulti- 
mately moved beyond the rational idealism of Nature, Man and God. 
He both knew and did not know this. We shall see that he noted an 
important modification in his own thought. But he did not fully realize 
the implications of his movement from philosophical rationalism to the 
categorical understanding involved in eschatology and faith. It is in 
this light, however, that Temple seems to me to emerge with increasing 
significance in relation to Christian thought. 


3. Three stages in Temple’s thought. 

Under the pressure of the problem of coherence, Temple’s thought 
appears to take three distinct forms. It is important to remember 
that, while for analysis we can discern three stages, Temple himself 
always moved backwards and forwards within them and remained 
ultimately ambiguous in relation to all three of them. They are as 
follows: 
ollows: 

(1) Coherence is given within cosmology, as a principle of order 
and structure, in such a way as to make a logic of coherence pos- 
sible. Mens Creatrix and Christus Veritas reflect this stage. 
(2) Coherence is a factor within reason, making possible a rational 
system of ideas, or idealism. Nature, Man and God typically 
expresses this stage. 
(3) Coherence emerges from a faith experience which “makes 
sense” in a world which is chaos awaiting an act of God to give it 
order. 


_ Stages (1) and (2) are generally based on Temple’s philosophical ideal- 
ism with its rationalistic metaphysics of thought and being. Temple’s 
ontology, in fact, never moved beyond critical idealism. Stage (3), on 
the other hand, constitutes something of a break (although he never 
gives up idealism) as it moves in the direction of a “metaphysics of 
experience”. 

A primary factor in all of this was Temple’s utter integrity which 
held these elements together within him as a figure in transition. As 
the shape of the problem of coherence changed, he was willing to 
change his thinking and to face up to new problems which he had not 
‘previously contemplated. In the first stage the cosmological problem 
relates to the presupposition that a coherence is given in the nature of 
things. ‘There the problem is to discover it and become a part of it. 
When the possibility of a principle of order within being breaks down 
he is in the second stage. ; 
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Here another coherence is sought in the mind of men where the 
problem is to disc-ver it within the creative faculty of reason. When 
the possibilities of rational coherence evaporate he moves into the third 
stage. Here is the possibility of moving beyond the demand for the 
inherent logic of being and its rational systematisation as a final 
principle by which one can deduce a logical set of ideas from the events 
in history. The problem now is seen as the necessity to find the basis 
upon which one can seek a coherence which will afford the entrance 
into the meaning of finite existence. Here the concern is a movement 
of faith which enables one to grasp in faith the meaning of one’s life 
rather than the order of the universe. 

This stage constituted a crucial difference and it was into the differ- 
ence that Temple was reaching, although he did not altogether develop 
the language for its articulate expression. For here, when systems 
break down and we face the enormity of a world which fails to pre- 
sent itself coherently, we are driven to our knees and find within the 
totality of our being that there is no given order as the Greeks had 
assumed. On the contrary, it is precisely within existence that we hear 
the Voice of God speaking a Word which “makes sense” out of what 
would otherwise remain nonsense. 


4. Decumentation within Temple’s work. 

a. The first stage: coherence as a principle of order within created 
reality. ‘Temple’s idealism led him to view the Logos as an expression 
of the Absolute. God is prime mover and Logos is the instrument of 
creative will and of the purposes of Divine Mind. In the light of 
this assumption, Temple wished to test the intelligibility of the Christian 
world view by the discovery of some guiding principle of coherence. 
As he said, he wanted to draw a map of the universe which would be 
Christocentric. ‘The Logos of God was to be the guiding principle. 

Temple proposed to show that the Incarnation would supply the 
one great need of philosophy. For in the light of the Incarnation we 
have the assurance of a unitive view of reality and of experience. The 
“being and nature of God” are in this light primary certainties, and 
“God, as He has revealed Himself, is indeed the solution of our 
problems.”* Temple concludes by stating that either “there is a God 
of love, or else the universe is in the last resort inexplicable. The fact 
of disorder requires a fact of order to overcome it. The fact of the 
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Life and Death and Resurrection of Christ is just such a fact as js 
required.” 

The problem which Temple hoped to face in Mens Creatrix was the 
problem of coherence, the problem of possibility of a unitive view of 
the universe. He was searching for a single system “whose combination 
of comprehensiveness and coherence would supply a guarantee of its 
truth.” It is interesting to note here that coherence was a principle 
by which the truth of knowledge and experience may be guaranteed, 
Later, coherence was a basis of meaning for human experience. 


We find ourselves in a world over whose destiny, in the main, 
we have no control whatever. It is an ordered world; and the 
-most important question we can ask is the question—What is the 
nature and character of the Power or Force that orders it? This 
_ governing principle is not anything that we can do or possess: 
_ knowledge of it will not add to our skill . . . But without it every- 
thing is uncertain, and all resolution becomes infected with ulti- 
‘mate doubt. This knowledge will perhaps not help us do what 
we want to do, but it may help us to want to do the right thing 


This paragraph from Mens Creatrix may, more than any other, 
sharpen the distinction between Temple’s ontological stages and his 
experiential one. The world did not appear to be so ordered toward 
the end of his life, and the principle which he then sought was not to 
reduce it to order but to bring meaning into man’s experience of it. 
The power he sought later was not the power of a principle by which 
order could be discerned but by which man could live with chaos and 
still find meaning in his own life. 

Temple’s philosophical theology was reaching toward the Incarna- 
tion as the principle of coherence. Philosophy may exhaust itself 
without it. In Christus Veritas, as we shall see, theology builds upon 
it. “Truth is not Reality ... it is only one element in Reality ... An 
idea is not an object of the mind .. . an idea is a mental apprehension 
of reality; it may be adequate or inadequate.”” What can supply the 
adequacy? Temple’s answer comes in terms of an extrinsic action of 


God commending itself to mind and experience as the consummating 
element of reality in experience, as an ultimate explanatory principle.’ 


*Ibid., pp. 351-2. 
*Tbid., p- 3- 

*Tbid., p. 33. 

STbid., pp. 50-51. 
*Ibid., Chap. XXVI. 
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In Nature Man and God, he was to note this as the one uncompromis- 
ing “theistic conclusion.” ‘The answer to the problem posed by philoso- 
phy concerning coherence as a guarantee of truth is faith. Faith is 
called for, faith in the Creative Mind of God as revealed in the In- 
carnation, which supplies the security that we have been able to dis- 
cern the truth. 

In Christus Veritas Temple took a theological view of the same 
problem. The starting point here is revelation. The book proposes 
to present a view of the world and of life from a theological standpoint. 
Temple proposed to develop an explication of history (God, life and 
the world) based on a “Christocentric metaphysics.” Again the Logos 
is the explanatory principle, the logic of coherence. ‘The Incarnation 
is part of creation. 

Temple develops a view of the structure of reality which is similar 
to that of Nature, Man and God.’ Reality consists of grades and is, as 
well, a process by which these grades are related to each other. Each 
leve! presupposes (both epistemologically and ontologically) those lower 
than itself and finds its completion as it is possessed by that above it." 
Further, Temple notes that these grades taken alone are abstractions, 
for reality in itself is “a continuous whole within which the mind of 
each individual finds itself.” 

The explanatory principle of reality is revealed in our experience in 
terms of Will and Purpose. “The only explanation of the Universe that 
would really explain it, in the sense of providing to the question why 
it exists an answer that raises no further questions, would be the 
demonstration that it is the creation of a Will which in the creative act 
seeks an intelligible good. But that is theism. Theism of some kind 
is the only theory of the universe which could really explain it. Theism 
may be untenable; if it is, the universe is ultimately inexplicable.” 
But Temple did not for a moment believe either that theism was un- 
tenable or that the universe was inexplicable. We see here that the 
theological demand for a coherent answer arises out of necessity. 

All degrees of reality have their existence within this context, then. 
They exist to embody or symbolise the Creative will which brought 
them into being. The world is a sacramental universe and everything 


pp. 219 ff. 

“Christus Veritas, p. 4. 
*Ibid., p. 6. 
"Ibid., p. 8. 
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in it is an expression of Creative Love, or of Purpose.” “If there is in 
our experience any principle which explains the Universe as a whole, 
so that not only is it rational within itself but that its very existence js 
rational also, it is the principle of Will; but a Will which is thus th: 
origin of the Universe is plainly the Creator, i.e. God.”” 

b. The second stage: coherence as a principle of rationality. The 
distinction between the first and second stages is not absolute. Indeed, 
they are related by Temple’s philosophical idealism in which reality 
and mind are closely congruent. But between the publication of the 
two wos mentioned above and the production of the Gifford Lectures 
it is possible to see that Temple had shifted the problem of coherence 
from the cosmological to the logical ground. It is a fine line between 
distinguishing the order that is in creation and a principle of logic 
which can produce order. The importance for us, however, lies in the 
reason for the shift in emphasis. Temple now began to explain, not 
simply the universe by some ingredient cosmological principle of order, 
but himself as the one by whose reason the search for order was under- 
taken. God is no longer prime mover so much as He is guarantor of 
logical principles. 

It is possible to note some distinctions in Temple’s thought as he 
expresses it in Nature, Man and God on the one hand and in Mens 
Creatrix and Christus Veritas on the other. In the first place, the situa- 
tion had changed. The order of Temple’s world was no longer either 
obvious or a guaranteed ingredient. He had by the ‘thirties’ come to 
grapple responsibly and fruitfully with what were almost intractable 
economic, political and social problems. In Christianity and Social 
Order, he was by no means assuming any order, but stating emphati- 
cally the necessary responsibility of the Church to develop orderly 
solutions and patterns for social problems of the time.” 

This means a shift from the assumption that there is a given onto- 
logical and philosophical order which can be identified. Mens Crea- 
trix and Christus Veritas both assume, in their introductory chapters, 
that such a principle is present and ingredient, and that it is the task of 
philosophy and theology to point out the Incarnation as fulfilling it. 
In Nature, Man and God, on the other hand, Temple moves from his 
former position in idealism and develops what he calls “dialectical 


"Tbid., p. 19. 


®Esp. Chaps. I and VI. 
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in realism.” This was to be a continuation of his idealism, but working on 
le, a rational rather than a cosmological problem. 
is | Between the publication of Christus Veritas and Nature Man and 
h God Temple seems to have begun to doubt the possibility that a princi- 

ple of order was created as a component of the nature of things. It must 
he be sought elsewhere. Logos, as an expression of the Absolute, was not 
d, so much in the universe as it was characteristic of the Divine Mind 
ty itself. ‘Truth was of the order that logical relationships exhibit, not 
he cosmological relationships, although nature, being congruent with mind, 
es was subject to logical coherence. This was a greater emphasis on finite 
ce freedom. 
nN The assumption of a givenness about the order of the universe which 
ic can be revealed to mind did not hold up. There must be an order, but 
1€ it was not always exhibited in the created world. The order must be 
ot in the mind itself and its principle of coherence awaited discovery. 
T, The chief antagonist had become, not disorder or purposelessness, but 
[- error and ignorance. 
of Temple was convinced that he was facing a world out of harmony 

with itself, but that within social, political. and economic structures 
le there were ideals of truth. Consequently, he set about to develop a 
theological perspective which would be as dialectical as Marxism. 
- However, instead of supposing that the dialectic of history is the dia- 
T lectic of matter, he attempted to demonstrate that the dialectic of his- 
0 | tory is the dialectic of Spirit. He began by assuming that the world _ 
le of consciousness is the world of experience and the world as experienced 
il is the familiar graded structure of matter, life, mind and spirit, each 
= related to the other and altogether forming the whole of experienced 
y reality. 

Actually, the world as apprehended is a primary matter of mind and 

. | spirit. Spirit is the true source of process and of all existence. Spirit _ 
" is the supreme reality and between this reality and man there is a re- 


lationship through the mutuality of minds.“ Indeed, it is to the world 
f as apprenended by finite mind, which in some sense is an episode of 
supreme Mind, that Temple’s theology directs our attention. Mind 
“emerges in process” and is a part of nature, and hence nature is 
1 grounded in mind.” 

What mind apprehends is a created world in relation to infinite 


“Nature, Man and God, pp. 35 ff. _ 


~™*Ioid., Chap. V. 
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Mind, which is best revealed as righteous and purposive will or love, 
The process through which Temple moves to arrive at that point is long, 
but familiar. He argues from the mind’s apprehension of value—truth, 
beauty, morality. And value is grounded in supreme reality. Divine 
action is the fundamental and real cause of every episode and of every 
aspect of the creation. No explanation of any process or event, or of 
nature itself, is complete until it has included within itself the nature of 
divine love thus revealed. 

But the reality of this principle of rational coherence does not lie 
altogether in the nature of divine mind in itself. Divinity is beyond 
finite apprehension. ‘The presence of such a principle of coherence jis 
guaranteed by a congruent relationship between the freedom of finite 
mind and will to perceive the infinite both in immanence and transcend- 
ence. Only the divine Mind itself satisfies the conditions of rational 
coherence, hence Temple’s necessary theistic conclusion.” 

However, there is a problem to be dealt with here, arising out of the 
necessity of finite freedom. If the will is wrong it cannot redeem itself 
for it cannot escape of itself from its own errors. What is needed is a 
“spiritual freedom” which is found only when “choice is transcended 
and the personality acts by its own necessity alone.” ‘To do this re- 
quires, not moral effort, but conversion and surrender to the Highest 
in which lies true freedom.” Something must be done about man’s 
self-centeredness which is his bondage. ‘The solution can come only 
through a decisive act of divine Love, an act not produced by man him- 
self, sufficiently powerful to call out man’s whole response and de- 
votion. Man’s self-love must be overcome by the love of God which 
redeems and purifies. This is revelation.” 

Temple’s doctrine of revelation is the doctrine of a personal self-dis- 
closure of God Himself, not truths about Him. Revelatory encounter is 
thus always existential in some sense. For the revelation of the divine 
Love is experienced as personal encounter with the living God Himself 
who puts down man’s pretensions. Revelation is understood as the 
action of God in history which can be compelling to those who are able 
to “appreciate” these events by minds divinely illuminated to interpret 


them.” 


"I bid.. Chap. X. 

"Tbid., Chap. IX. 

Ibid... pp. 418-471, and see Chap. XX. 
"Tbid., Chaps. XII and XIX. 
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Thus it is that finite experience is the experience of the whole of na- 
ture, man and God through the modes of revelation, both special and 
general, both through the direct act of God and through nature and 
history in a “sacramental universe.” God Himself supplies the princi- 
ple by which rational coherence enables finite minds to grasp the whole 
into a meaningful unity. ‘The principle is no longer as much Incarna- 
tion as it is divinely purposive will, the revelation of divine Mind. 

c. Two steps in transition, The movement from stage (2) to stage 
(3) constituted in some sense a break. Nature, Man and God stood 
as Temple’s considered answer to the demand for rational coherence. 
It was as he became increasingly involved with the question of Revela- 
tion that he began to shift to different ground. This is to say that the 
categories of rationalism became of lesser importance than those of 
concrete personal experience. I suggest that there are two steps in this 
transition. 

(1) Beginning with Nature, Man and God and moving into 
Temple’s essay in Baillie and Martin’s symposium, Revelation, Temple 
developed his doctrinal statement about Revelation as the disclosure 
of the living God Himself. Revelation is never truths or propositions 
about God, it is God. ‘Thus the doctrine of revelation inevitably be- 
comes so dynamic in his honest and straightforward approach to it 
that he finally cannot contain it within sheer rationalism. It is the reve- 
lation of the living God Himself, from faith to faith. This meant the 
release. although often an unconscious release, of a host of questions 
and ambiguities a!l related to and pointing in the direction of human 
experience and ultimately human existence and its ground. It was this 
sort of empiricism with which he was concerned in the last years of his 
life and which I have called a third stage. 

(2) A second transitional factor lay in the development of Temple’s 
doctrine of Christ. In his philosophical writings Christ is presented 
as the Logos, the principle of reason and order in the mind and in the 
world. Running parallel to this doctrine in Temple’s philosophical 
theology is his constant presentation, to his clergy and to the people 
whom he addressed, of the living Christ. The contrast between 
Temple’s philosophical works and his sermons is instructive. In the 
latter we find the warm and personal Jesus, the incarnate Son of God. 
There was confrontation here, person to person with compelling power, 
for Jesus as the Christ was the living revelation of the power of 
sacrificial love which could change men’s lives. 
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The point to keep in mind here is that at two cruciaily important 
doctrinal foci, Temple had begun to move away from rational to ex- 
perimental categories. 

d. The third stage: Temple’s new realism. 'Temple’s new realism 
was outlined in an article for Theology in 1939.” “We cannot (say) 
“You will find that all your experience fits together in a harmonious 
system if you will only look at it in the illumination of the Gospel,’ 


_ We may still hope that one day (men) will look back at their experience 


and see that all of it falls within the purpose of the God of Righteous 
Love ... The task is not to explain but to convert (the world).” And 
further, “We shall not try to ‘make sense’ of everything; we shall 
openly proclaim that most things as they are have no sense in them at 
all. We shall not say that a Christian philosophy embraces all ex- 
perience in a coherent and comprehensive scheme; we shall declare that 
in the Gospel there is offered to men deliverance from a system of 
things—‘the world’—which deserves the destruction which is coming 
upon it, a deliverance offered to all so that ‘the world’ itself may re- 
ceive it if it will. We proclaim not general progress, but salvation to 
them that believe.” 

In a letter to Dorothy Emmet (July 16, 1942).* Temple held to what 


he had written for Theology in 1939 and described it as a modification 


in his thinking. (For us it has marked the entrance into stage three, a 
decided modification.) ‘“Theologically, this is a greater emphasis on 
eschatology. Another way to put it is that the Logos is not to be con- 
ceived as a static principle of rational unity, but as an active force of 
moral judgement . . .” Two things here seem to me to underline the 

importance of the “modification.” They are the concepts of eschatology 


_ and Logos, the former having to do with history and process, the latter 


with the possibility of coherent meaning. Temple was obviously en- 
gaged in an attempt to grapple on the deepest level with empirical ex- 


In a sense the period of 1939-1944 was a final bursting of the bonds 


of previous formulations. The ambiguities remain, but now it makes 


less difference. “We will not try to make sense . . . but proclaim 
salvation to them that believe.” Making sense, the fact of coherence, 


Theology To-Day”, Nov. 1939. 
pp. 330-332. 
™Sce Iremonger, F. A., William Temple Archbishop of Canterbury. pp. 537-8. 
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had now become a problem, not of cosmology or logic, but of experience. 
The need was to make sense, discover the meaning, of human experience 


itself. 

So it was, in the Christian News-Letter,* that Temple wrote in the 
midst of war time, “We must still claim that Christianity enables us 
to ‘make sense’ of the world, not meaning that we can show that it is 
sense, but with the more literal and radical meaning of making into 
sense what, till it is transformed, is largely nonsense—a disordered 
chaos waiting to be reduced to order as the Spirit of God gives it 
shape.” ‘Temple’s diagnosis of the present situation was the “aliena- 


tion of the world from subjection to — 


:, Toward a theoiogy of redemption. 

The point of all this is that the direction was to be toward a new 
articulation of a theology of redemption. It began to take conscious 
form in 1937 at about the time when the Doctrine in the Church of 
England was issued. ‘The increasing empiricism of Temple in com- 


parison with the Chalcedonian formulation of the report is instructive in 
terms of what might be going on within Temple himself. Clearly, he 
had by that time to make an attempt at expressing the truth about life 
in language that official doctrinal statements could not undertake to do. 
He writes in the introduction, “A theology of Redemption (though, of 
course, Redemption had its great place in the former [i.e., a theology of 
the Incarnation|) tends rather to sound the prophetic note; it is more 
ready to admit that much in this world is irrational and strictly unintel- 
ligible; and it looks to the coming of the Kingdom as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the full comprehension of much that now is. If the security 
of the nineteenth century, already shattered in Europe, finally crumbles 
in our own country, we shall be pressed more and more towards a 
theology of Redemption. In this we shall be coming closer to the New 
Testament.” 

This was written at a time when it had become obvious to everyone 
that war was nearly inevitable. ‘Temple’s honesty admits implicitly 
that Incarnationalism as a rational system simply cannot deal with the 
irrational and the unintelligible; and that something new must be done 
in another direction which, he is compelled to say, would be closer to 
the New Testament. It was a great step for Temple to be able to see 
that there is much that is beyond rationality, either in comprehension ‘ 


*Supplement” to No. 198, December 29, 1943. 
“London: SPCK, p. 17. 
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or order, and thar eschatological categories have a significant relation 
to the problem 

Hence it was that he could confess to Miss Emmet a modification jp 
the direction of his thought. “We must get away from the notion that 
the world as it now exists is a rational whole. We must not think of 
it as a picture in which all the parts exist at once, but by the analogy 
of the drama . . . Consequently the world as we see it is strictly un- 
intelligible.” If the universe is now seen to be unintelligible, we can 
only have faith that it will become intelligible when the divine purpose 
is accomplished. It seems to me that this implies a radical alteration 
in Temple’s theological program. The direction toward which he now 
turned was a theology of redemption. To that task he gave himself 
and announced it in the article, “Theology To-Day.” 

The answer to the problem of coherence lay beyond the formulations 
of Nature, Man and God. The problem was ultimately seen to be one 
embedded, not in God, not in the universe or in rationality, but within 
human existence itself. The answer toward which Temple moved was 
seen by him to lie within human experience. A theology of redemption 
would consider the relation of human experience to the revelation of 
the living God through His Son who bore to all who would receive Him 
the redeeming power of sacrificial love. The answer to the problem of 
coherence lay in terms of the discovery of the meaning of human exist- 
ence. This meaning lay in the relation of man to God. 
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ANGLICAN UNITY 


By F. Tempete Kincstox 
Canterbury College 


Windsor, Ontario 


In many ways, the ecumenical movement has caused Anglicans _ 
embarrassment. Many have predicted (e.g. Bishop Stephen Neill in 
Anglicamsm) that it all leads to the demise of Anglicanism. It has 
certainly heightened tensions among different groups of Anglicans, and 
the Union Schemes in South India, North India and Ceylon are bound 
to create anomalies which will undoubtedly lead to wider differences’ 


See E. L. Mascall, “Lambeth and Unity”, C. Q. R., Ap. Jn. 1959, pp. 158 f. 
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F, TEMPLE KINGSTON 
on Many a Faith and Order Group Study has so revolved around different 
Anglican views on doctrinal matters that many non-Anglicans have 
in } stated that if Anglicans could discover their basis of unity, the whole 
lat ecumenical movement would be solved. 
of Some Anglicans strong in the Reformation tradition and anxious for 
By unity with Protestant brethren who are willing to co-operate, suggest 
“i that there are no doctrinal barriers at all to full unity and Communion. 
fa i Others, reacting to the degree of unorthodoxy in almost every Protes- 
- : tant theologian,’ tend to respect increasingly the more strict doctrinal 
™ authority in Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. Most danger- 
ved ous is the tendency of some to affirm that Anglicans should not worry 
elf about the ecumen.cal movement, because, they, the bridge Church, the 
via media, have already solved all the problems and must only wait till 
= all others recognize this fact. While some affirm that all that is 
- Protestant is good, others seem to imply that all that Rome does is 
” good (e.g. now even evening Communions) and a far greater number 
- of both clergy and laity than, I believe, is usually estimated, are 
¥ content to sit on the fence and wait for something to happen. 
As these tensions of High and Low and Broad Church have become 
of much more acute during the period of the modern ecumenical move- 
ment, there has also been, during the same period, a reemphasis on 
Anglicanism symbolized by the Lambeth Conferences, the Anglican 
Conzresses, the interest in Prayer Book Revision, the scholar- 
ship of such men as Bishop Wand and the recent appointment of 
Bishop Stephen Bayne as Executive Officer of the Anglican Communion. 
As Dr. Vidler notes in his essay “What is Anglicanism’ the word 


T “Anglicanism” dates only from the nineteenth century, and a most 
fundamental question is whether this relatively new word “Anglican- 
ism” denotes a sectarian view of just another world denomination, or 
or whether it denotes the promotion of fundamental Catholicity in the 


Vincentian Canon sense, or whether it can and does suggest both at the 
same time. Of course, there are some who identify Anglicanism with 
h Catholicism and they believe that the only real solution to the ecu- 
in menical movement is for everyone to become Anglican—gaiters, Prayer 
is Book and all. Fortunately, this view at least encourages investigation 
d as to what is and what is not essential in the Anglican Communion. 
d With ali the serious differences on questions of Reunion among 
©. . Barth on Baptism, Brunner on the Church, Tillich on the Bible and authority. 


°Essays in Liberality pp. 156-7. 
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Angiicans, it is amazing not only that the Anglican Communion does 
not collapse, but that it seems to thrive. If distinguished Protestant 
leaders can suggest that if Anglicans can discover the basis of their 
unity, the ecumenical movement will be solved, and if some Anglicans 
can seriously hold the “bridge-Church” position, then it would seem 
to be of most fundamental importance to consider what does and what 
does not unite Anglicans. 


The suggestion that it is the state which preserves the unity of Angli- 
cans is no longer honestly tenable since most Anglicans live in countries 
where there is no state church and a great many are not in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. However, the survival of the idea of a 
state church in Anglicanism, though undoubtedly appearing unrealistic 
to many in present circumstances, still points to the structure of the 
early Church which should not be forgotten—one body of Christians, 
united in one Church, under one bishop, in one community. In a 
country like Canada, it is very easy to fall into a sectarian outlook 
and to be content to see Anglicans as another group of Christians 
among many. However, is there not inherent in the survival of the 
state-Church idea a real impetus for each bishop and each Christian 
in his own local area to be vitally concerned that all Christians in 
that area should be united under one bishop? In other words, is there 
not something in the view of the Church held by Anglicans which re- 
quires them to be more existentially concerned with unity than almost 
any other group of Christians? This appears to be an essential element 
in Anglican unity which is most relevant to the ecumenical movement 
as a whole. 


Furthermore, though it is now common to disparage the Erastian 
element in Anglicanism, does it not also imply (as well as a vital con- 
cern for unity on the local level) a real concern for natural theology 
in the best sense. So often Christian denominations nowadays develop 
a sectarian view which draws Christians away from society as a whole. 
The emphasis on “reasonableness” in all schools of Anglican theology 
is a definite unifying factor which forbids one from neglecting education, 
business, law, family life and all the affairs of men and women in the 
community. A notable characteristic of all branches of the Anglican 
Communion (state Church or not) is a respect for lawful authority and 
a concern for justice. There is nothing that goes on in the state that 
is irrelevant to Jesus Christ and His Church. This inherent concern 
1 in the thought of every group of Anglicans for the welfare of every 


F. TEMPLE 


soul in the parish cr diocese must be a fundamental concern in a united 


Christendom. 
Again, some feel that the essence of Anglicanism is comprehensive- 
ness. Yet no matter how this word may be qualified, comprehensive- 
ness in itself suggests a vague, pragmatic position which avoids the 
most fundamental theological issues. It is not enough merely to have 
all people who call themselves Christians united in one area under one 
validly consecrated bishop. Comprehensiveness relates largely to doc- 
trine, and is it fair to suggest that, as the word “Anglicanism” has been 
coined and given greater meaning in the sectarian sense, there has 
been an equal decline in emphasis on the Church Fathers both in cur- 
riculums in Church Colleges and in general reading of our clergy? Is 
there not such a strong Liberal emphasis among both Evangelicals and 
Angio-Catholics that there is a tendency to water down sound, funda- 
mental dogma in a way which would have caused the Church Fathers 
and even our Anglican Reformers to squirm? 
Let us contrast the words “Catholic” and “comprehensive.” The 
word “Catholic” (as defined by the Vincentian Canon) suggests the 
fundamental character of a historic Faith, and Anglican unity is a unity 
among Christians, not only since the Reformation, but throughout the 
ages. Unity in the present can only be in the Catholic Faith. The 
word “comprehensive,” on the other hand, suggests a unity in the 
present of differing religious beliefs. In our zeal, we sometimes tend to 
be more comprehensive than Catholic. In Western Canada, for ex- 
ample, it is common to allow a young man with almost no theological 
training to preach to congregations Sunday after Sunday with no check 
as to whether he is preaching sound doctrine. As long as he appears 
to be sincere, that seems to be all that really matters. What would the 
doctrine be in our worship if we did not have to follow the Prayer 
Book? 
The Prayer Book is of course a great treasure of the Anglican Com- 
munion and most fundamental for both worship and doctrine. Yet it 
can hardly be described as the esse of Anglicanism, particularly in a 
time of Prayer Book Revision in so many branches of the Anglican 
Communion. There is a danger that some will put too much emphasis 
on the Prayer Book and there are signs that this leads either to com- 
plete licence or to a legalistic dispute concerning what is and what is 
not permitted. 


However, though it would be absurd to insist in any Reunion that 
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the Book of Common Prayer must be adopted, yet are there not forms 
of worship in the Prayer Book which are of the esse of the Church and 
which can only be guaranteed by some sort of Prayer Book which 
must be used? How can Trinitarian worship, or the proper use of the 
Bible, or the name of the Trinity in Baptism or the proper liturgical 
shape of the Lord’s Supper be guaranteed when there is no Prayer 
Book? Surely it is not enough to have a suggested form of service which 
is frequently not used, as e.g., in the Church of South India or the 
United Church of Canada. 

In so many ecumenical discussions, it is suggested that the historic 
episcopacy is the distinguishing characteristic of Anglicanism and it is 
apparently on this question of the historic episcopate that so much 
tension has developed among different groups of Anglicans—esse, bene 
esse and now plene esse. It would almost appear that the historic 
episcopate is the disuniting rather than the uniting factor among 
Anglicans, and yet the dispute about bishops is only a battle-ground 
for a much larger issue. It appears evident in the Reunion discus- 
sions that all Angticans are agreed on the necessity of bishops, though 
has not the Lambeth Quadrilateral made us all look at the question 
in too legalistic a way? 

In The Apostolic Ministry, the late Bishop Kirk presented the shal- 
iach or what is often called critically the pipe-line view of episcopacy. 
The bishop receives his authority from other bishops only, as from 
Christ Himself. It is in the laying-on-of-hands and that alone that the 
bishop receives his authority. Quite rightly Evangelicals have rejected 
this iegalistic view and yet they are guilty of the same thing themselves. 
For example in South India, now that the Church is ruled by bishops 
who have been validly consecrated, Evangelicals seek full recognition of 
the Church of South India, regardless of many other problems ap- 
parent in the life of the Church. Again in North India, as long as the 
minimum legal rite for consecration is performed, no matter how it may 
be iaterpreted by different groups, Evangelicals ask for full recogni- 
tion." 

Bishops have been of fundamental importance in the Church through 
the ages, but there are many other things in the life of the Church of 
fundamental importance—the Bible, Sacraments, sound doctrine, wor- 
ship, missionary activity, witness of the community, etc. The Anglo- 
Catholics, though they may support the late Bishop Kirk’s shaliach 


‘See E. L. Mascall, art. cit., pp. 162f. 
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view, are at least quite right in rejecting the Evangelicals’ shaliach 
view in many reunion discussions. As the ministry of Christ involves 
the whole dogma of His Person and Work, so does the ministry of the 
bishop (which is nothing if not derived from Christ’s ministry) involve 
the whole life of the Church. I believe that that is what the Evangeli- 
cals are getting at in upholding bene esse in opposition to esse, but I 
also believe that that is what the Anglo-Catholics are getting at in up- 
holding esse in opposition to bene esse. In other words, in different 
language, all groups desire the ordained ministry of the universal 
Church to lead their people into the full ministry of Christ. 

In his Gospel and the Catholic Church, the Archbishop of York urges 
Anglicans to see the ministry in relation to the whole life of the Church. 
“The further the question of reunion advances, the greater is the need 
for the Anglicans so to expound Church order and so to live it, that its 
relation to the Gospel is plain. This need is fulfilled less by discus- 
sions of Church order in isolation, than by the growth of that whole 
inner life of the Body wherein Bishop, presbyters and people have 
their evangelical place.” However, though all groups are critical of 
the monarchical episcopate of the later Middle Ages, so often Anglican 
bishops are noted much more for being administrators than for being 
champions of Orthodoxy, or men of prayer and worship, or pastors to 
their clergy and their flock. 

This leads to a final consideration of the esse of Anglicanism which 
consists in the fact that it is Reformed and is still reforming. In these 
days it 1s absolutely essential that we take no complacent pride in our 
heritage but that we be humble and penitent in the face of it. True 
penitence is a prerequisite to unity and it is a hopeful sign that Anglo- 
Catholics are concerned lest the Sacrament of Penance become a mere 
form and Evangelicals are concerned lest conversion become a mere 
ticket to heaven. It is only through the humility of the true scholar and 
of the holy man of God that a heritage can be seen in its true per- 
spective and applied to present circumstances. 

If this reforming element is missing, the word “Anglicanism” will 
survive but the heritage will be forgotten. But if real humility and 
penitence are present, the nineteenth century word “Anglicanism” will 
disappear but the heritage will be fulfilled. The ecumenical movement 
leads to the demise of the word “Anglicanism” but to the fulfillment 
of all that Anglicans should hold dear. 
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The Gospel according to St. Mark. Commentary by C. E. B. Cranfield. Cambridge 
University Press, 1959, pp. 480. $7.50. 

This commentary is a fine example of the concise, careful, practical 
and somewhat conservative works we have come to expect from Eng- 
land. In its format it is easier to use than Taylor and less detailed, 
but it does not suffer from compression. It is a remarkable example of 
brief statement with comprehensive coverage in easily readable lan- 
guage; in many ways a model of what such a commentary should be. 

It is the second volume to be issued in The Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment Commentary (Colossians and Philemon, by C. F. D. Moule, was 
the first) and hence is the successor to the commentary by Plummer 
published in 1914. The general preface has been contributed by the 
general editor, Dr. Moule, and the pages in the introduction on the 
textual criticism of the Gospels were contributed by J. N. Sanders. 


The introduction, confined to 26 pages (12 mo.), covers the usual 
topics in a clear, compact fashion. The critical position is that the vivid 
detail comes from the underlying Petrine tradition, and that this has 
been combined with material from oral tradition, Markan constructions, 
complexes grouped as Mark received them, and summary statements. 
The whole was compiled between 65 and 70 for the Roman Church by 
Mark, the associate of Peter. Apart from the words, “it contains noth- 
ing which is incompatible with it and a good deal that points to a con- 
nection with Peter”, no support for the view is offered beyond the tra- 
dition. Yet there seems to me much in the Gospel which it is difficult 
to attribute to Peter or to direct recollection, and there are reasons for 
thinking the date may be a little too early. The attribution of much of 
the material to the invention of the primitive church is rejected 
(properly so, except for its present form) along with Dodd’s theory of a 
chronology of the ministry to be found in the summary statements. 
There is a brief criticism of demythologizing. 

The remarkable thing about the introduction%s the amount of clearly 
exhibited and useful information compressed into a few lines without 
the loss of essentials and without becoming cryptic—as, for example, 
in the barely more than a page on style. 


ty 


This is a notab‘e feature throughout the commentary. Where sub- 
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jects obviously need more thorough study (e.g. the Son of Man) useful 
bibliographies are given in the text. (The system of citation is clear 
and easy to trace in the introductory bibliography, a model in this re- 
spect). Other viewpoints are usually treated with brevity and balance. 
The important things the student wishes to know are there, not ob- 
scured by massive detail, yet in the brief space there is always room 
for comment and suggestions. Frequent footnotes add additional 
references to periodicals. 

In this series the Nestle (Kilpatrick) Greek text is used and it is 
assumed that the reader will have it beside him. The compactness does 
not prevent there being very adequate notes on variants, grammatical 
constructons and Hebrew-Aramaic linguistics. The professed purpose 
of the series is to develop out of the literary and historical study ade- 
quate attention to the religious and theological content of the New 
Testament. The theology of Mark is not discussed in the introduction 
but there is provided there a list of 20 major topics with references to 
the pages where discussion of them occurs in the notes. All of the 
discussions are weighty in spite of their brevity. 

The basic theory, I should say. is the “veiledness” of the Messianic 
revelation in Christ, whereby the Incarnate Son is disclosed for those 
who see and is hidden in the sense that acceptance of the disclosure is 
not compelled. Much of this can be supported by the study of the 
Gospel’s method and purpose, but hesitation arises at many points 
where the author seems to go beyond the evidence in indicating an 
awareness on the part of Jesus or a theological intention on the part of 
the evangelist. In the interpretation of sayings, parables and events 
there seems to be sometimes a step missing between the meaning con- 
veyed by the Gospel as we have it and the original intention of Jesus, 
the step where the Evangelist and the early church have been demon- 
strably at work. For example, the view that the key feature in the 
parable of the Sower is, and was, the variety of soils is held to be 
“surely the most natural” (p. 151). Is perhaps the category of veiled- 
ness in contrast with a future manifestation too often resorted to? The 
Markan Gospel seems to have imposed its treatment on a situation, 
still to be discerned, in which Jesus did speak to his contemporaries 
“in a direct way” (cf. p. 171) but not of His own Person. 


The application of the question of the Sits im Leben to the pericopae 
does not appear as a significant part of the approach (“why was it 
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preserved in this form?”). Is it possible to think of the feeding of 
the 5,000 as a miracle, “apparent only to the disciples” (p. 221)? The 
presence here and elsewhere of such items as disrespectful questions or 
the absence of surprise is surely not beyond the art of the tradition 
or of the Evangelist. Would one, even in a “parabolic action”, expect 
anything as incongruous as looking for figs out of season (p. 356)? Is 
it not possible to distinguish between a symbolic narrative (placed to 
comment on the event it accompanies as this does on the Cleansing) 
and a historical event? No such distinction is, admittedly, made by the 
Evangelist (cf. the Transfiguration) but there is nothing arbitrary 
about such distinctions. 


While there are, therefore, some grounds for caution in relation to 
method and too immediate an application of developed Christology, 
the basic point made is sound, namely, that in Mark the Kingdom of 
God and Jesus bear a direct relation to each other. It seems to be true 
that the Son of Man is a representative rather than a collective figure, 
Cranfield was not able to refer to the treatment of the Servant in the 
New Testament by Morna D. Hooker which makes it extremely doubt- 
ful that Jesus combined the two terms. The fact that among the 
Qumran fragments of Enoch the Similitudes nowhere appear, nor is the 
Son of Man ever referred to, is not mentioned and might have modified 
what is said under viii.31. Apart from the connection with the Suffering 
Servant, what is said about the ambiguity of the term Son of Man is 
probably the best clue to Jesus’ use of it. 

Here then is a commentary which is extremely convenient to use, 
covers the ground, is aware of the pitfalls and, though too prone to 
attribute to Jesus what might often be attributed to the Evangelist or 
his sources, will be useful on our shelves and a good handbook for stu- 
dents who may not be equal to the more complicated commentaries. 
Readers of the ATR will be surprised to find no mention in the bibli- 
ography of the werks of F. C. Grant, neither his commentary in the 
Interpreter’s Bible nor The Earliest Gospel. 


Cuar.es W. F. Smitu 


The Word Incarnate: A Study of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By W. 
‘Norman Pittenger. Harper and Brothers, 1959, pp. xxiii, 295. $7.50. 


In this new addition to “The Library of Constructive Theology” 
edited by Daniel Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary, New 
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York, and two British scholars, Gordon Rupp of Manchester University 
and Dean W. R. Matthews of St. Paul’s, London, Dr. Pittenger has 
given Us a substantial contribution to a substantial series. Previous 
titles in the “Library” have included such now-classic works as 
Evelyn Underhill’s Worship and Stephen Neill’s The Christian Society, 
and the volume now considered fits with distinction into their honored 
company. 

His forthright Preface gives us a clue to Dr. Pittenger’s theological 
stance as both a “Catholic” and a “modernist.” He is hopeful that his 
readers will stand in judgment on his work, not so much in terms of its 
agreement (or lack of it) with formal orthodoxy, but, rather, in terms of 
“the validity of its expression of the abiding Christian surrender in 
faith to Jesus Christ the Lord.” (xii-xiv) He writes as a self-con- 
scious member of the Holy Catholic Church as the great institutional- 
sacramental Christian community of the ages; he is also a firm be- 
liever in the solemn obligation of the Christian theologian in any and 
every age to be at work re-thinking, re-interpreting, re-stating, the 
central and necessary Christian affirmations. He thus writes as a 
systematic—even dogmatic—theologian, dealing with the technical 
field of Christology; he also writes as a Christian apologist, driven by 
a vocational concern to communicate the Faith to this 20th Century in 
a comprehensible and compelling manner. Though critical at points of 
both Paul Tillich and Rudolf Bultmann, he is in basic agreement with 
thei- enterprise of restating (and, to a degree, reconstructing) the his- 
toric Christian claims in the terminology and thought-forms of the 
present period of encounter between theology and culture, that the 
Gospel may be heard in our day. 

His program of restatement and/or reconstruction is laid out in a 
dozen chapters, closely reasoned and scrupulously documented. Depth 
of learning and liveliness of faith are found in a wholesome as well as 
winsome combination. After treating of the significance of the christ- 
ological question itself, he discusses the key theological category of 
revelation, drawing upon the work of the late William Temple and 
the Archbishop’s view of revelation as the coincidence of divinely guided 
event and divinely illumined mind. The datum for Christology, or 
for the christological concern of the Church, is taken to be 
“|. . the continuing and persistent communal life of the Christian 
fellowship, central to which is the awareness of the reality of Jesus, 
an awareness that illuminates the meaning of the stories told about 
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him in the New Testament and arises from the total New Testa. 
ment picture of his impact upon men.” (55) 


Here is freely acknowledged the enormous importance of history 
for the Christian faith, and the crucial dependence of that faith upon 
history and upon the documents which are the literary fruits of specifi- 
cally Christian history. The actual historical existence of Jesus is seen 
as meaningless for faith apart from the full richness of the response to 
that existence—and, indeed, the history of that response, as one can 
trace it in the development of Christian thought. It is the total impact 
of Jesus Christ in history which is regarded as the proper grist for the 
theoiogian’s mill, and not simply the historic Jesus on the one hand nor 
the Christ of living Christian experience on the other. The consistent 
emphasis is upon “the essentially developmental truth of Christian 
theoiogy.” (9, note) 


After a careful consideration of the nature of faith in Jesus Christ 
and his “human divinity” (the phrase is that of W. P. DuBose), Dr. 
Pittenger devotes two chapters to an incisive criticism of various modern 
christologies, with the work of Emil Brunner coming in for almost 
more than its share of heavy fire. With the kind of neo-orthodoxy 
represented by Dr. Brunner, the author has very little patience: it is 
castigated as a variety of “irrational transcendentalism” in which God 
does all the talking and man all the listening.” Presumably all God 
does is speak; one might ask if he ever is said to do more than talk 
about himself.” (136, italics Pittenger) The trouble with such a view, 
for Pittenger, is that it makes well-nigh unbridgeable the gulf between 
God and man, and renders any real attempt to understand how the 
Word of God became flesh not only impossible but the worst of intel- 
lectual errors. It violates the very concept of humanity itself, and 
makes of the Christ an “utterly unrelated, prodigious, miraculous ... 
bolt from the blue into this wicked world.” (144) 

At this point, one can see Dr. Pittenger’s Catholic and Anglican 
temper waxing hot against a form of Protestantism which ignores the 
later theological development of biblical doctrine in the period of the 
classic Fathers and Apologists. In stressing the sovereignty or majesty 
of God and the radical sinfulness of man, the neo-orthodox have lost 
sight of the fact that man, for all his wretchedness, is still God’s child, 
and the world, for all its corruptness, is still God’s creation. Inc 
dentally, it is interesting to note here that early in his book and con- 
sistently throughovt, Dr. Pittenger frankly espouses the Scotist view 
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sta- that, even if man had not sinned, the Incarnation would yet have oc- 
curred as the crown and capstone of God’s creative work. (4) 
In his central chapters, concerned with a restatement of the christo- 


ory 
pon logical doctrine and an exposition of his own conception of “the self- 
2. expression of God in Jesus Christ,” Dr. Pittenger joins himself philo- 
on sophically with the so-called “process school,” which includes such 
1h thinkers as Charles Hartshorne, Lloyd-Morgan. and Alfred North 
ca Whitehead, not forgetting W illiam Temple as a theologian profoundly 
- influenced along these lines. The stress is upon the metaphysical con- 
the tinuity of reality from matter itself up through life and mind to spirit. 
ve From such a base it is but a series of steps to the view that the 
- difference between Jesus Christ as the Word incarnate and any one of 
io us is ultimately a matter of degree and not of absolute kind (although 
the degree is admittedly infinite in its own degree!). 
rist “Christ is divine not by being utterly different from other men in 
Dr. whom God dwells and through whom the divine activity works; 
ern rather he is divine in that he actualizes in human nature that 
ost transcendental divine principle which is at the root of man’s being, _ 
ve but which through other men is only potentially or at best very 
partially expressed.” (168) 
30d Tnough Dr. Pittenger tries very hard to avoid the charge of con- 
30d fusing the divine and the human, and the further charge of having lost 
alk the transcendental dimension of Christ in his radical emphasis upon 
ow, the ‘manent or human dimension, it is just such passages as the one 
oan quoted here that lead reviewers like the Rev. Dr. Vogel of Nashotah 
the House (writing in The Living Church for February 24, 1960; p. 24) to 
rel- say that The Word Incarnate ought to be retitled “Modernism Re- 
ind visit-d.”” It could be said that the entire theological enterprise of such 
“+ | contem,»orary theological giants as Karl Barth—and there are few to 
' compare with him for seriousness of purpose and comprehensiveness of 
an learning—is directed against just such a revisiting, just such a refurbish- 
the ing of any form of liberalism in theology. In all fairnesss to Dr. Pit- 
the tenger, it must also be said that he is convinced that “the values of the 
sty older ‘liberalism’ can perfectly well be disentangled from the ‘reduction- 
ost ism’ which marked certain of its exponents.” (16) 
Id, In his concern—and it is a passionate one—to make the living God, 
cl the “caring, saving God of the Bible” (174) intelligible, Dr. Pittenger 
on- willingly runs the grave theological risk of making Him companionable. 
ew “I am convinced that there is a religious, as well as a theological and 
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philosophical, interest in maintaining, as I have sought to do, that the 
difference (between our Lord and ourselves) is of almost immeasurable 
degree and not of absolute kind.” (243) 

Having outlined his own christology, Dr. Pittenger now relates it to 
the rest of the theological circle (in Tillich’s familiar phrase) through 
a discussion of the key Christian doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
Church. He is always a Churchman, aware of his membership in and 
obligation to the community that remembers Jesus: “The historical 
result of the fact of Christ was the fact of the Church ... The supreme 
and crucial act of God for men is not Christ alone, nor is it Christ and 
his Church; rather, it is Christ-Church, Christ in his Church and his 
Church in him as its Lord and sole meaning.” (272f.; italics Pittenger) 

In sum, for Pittenger, it is the person of Jesus Christ, apprehended 
in Christian faith rhrough his work done for men in the depths of their 
experience in the world, that constitutes the heart and center of Christi- 
anity. The Christian is surprised continually by the joy of discovering 
that God reaches teward him in One who is of his own kind: “. . . it is 
nothing other than God himself whom we meet in our Lord, yet it is in 
nothing other than a true Man that we meet him.” (284) The capital 
M on Man is here deliberate and characteristic of the whole presenta- 
tion. Jesus Christ can best be described as “that One in whom God 
actualized in a living human personality the potential God-man re- 
lationship which is the divinely intended truth about every man... 
It was brought to pass by the coincidence in him of the divine Self-Ex- 
pression (and thus the Word or Logos of God, humanwise) and free 
human response in self-surrender and faith and dedicated love (and 
thus the limit of human action in its supreme form.)” (285) In a final 
word: in Christ we have totus Deus, non totum Dei. 

The Word Incarnate is clearly a painstaking labor of theological 
love. It could hardly have been written by anyone but an Anglican. 
and it is devoted to what is surely the favorite Anglican theological 
theme. It has that unique blending of healthy responsibility to the 
Bible, a love of history and tradition, and a continual concern to make 
good sense, that would delight the heart of a Richard Hooker and all 
who would follow in his train. As a provoker of thought it should render 
yeoman service in the contemporary theological-philosophical con- 
versations. Jostan Ocpen HorrMan, Jr. 
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The Freedom of the Will. By Austin Farrer. Charles Scribner's Sons, (1958), 1960, 
pp. 330. $4.95. 
For the past twenty-five years, Dr. Austin Farrer has been Fellow 
and Chaplain of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. The present volume consists 
of his Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Edinburg in 1957. 
It is the furthest thing from a heavy theological tome burdened down 
with jargon—in fact, it makes throughout a studied effort to avoid | 
theology until it comes to the final chapter, when a nod is made in the 
direction of that honored discipline. It is no mere philosophical tour 
de force, either, though it is both adroit and more than a little clever. 
Essentiaily, the book is a treatise on metaphysics, a “work of pure— 
philosophy” (assuming that there can be such a thing!) which is wide-— 
ranging in its scope, witty in its illustrations, and responsible in its 
judgments. He who endures to the end may not be saved—for salva-— 
tion is not of works, even if the works be the reading of good books—_ 
but he will be richly rewarded. If one’s vocation be to dwell in the 
land of the theologian, or to inhabit that perilous border-land between 
between theology 2nd philosophy, then this book will provide an ex-— 
citing excursion into the land of the philosopher-as-philosopher, where | 
the reassuring landmarks are few and where logic and semantic pre- 
cision make heavy and constant demands. That Dr. Farrer moves with — 
ease in such a laid is in itself noteworthy, for there are rather few 
Doctors of Divinity who will dare to face the philosophers on their own 
ground and trade blow for blow with vigor and with grace as he does. 
The book is cast in the form of a running debate between the doc- 
trines of freedom and of necessity, those doctrines being personified 
in a libertarian personalist (Dr. Farrer himself) and a determinist- 
scientist. This device is used, according to the author, “to keep my- 
self and my readers awake”, though keeping awake is not the only | 
problem: the debaters themselves have the disconcerting habit of 
changing colors in mid-argument, so to speak. Both the libertarian — 
and the determinist are slippery characters, and close attention is re-— 
quircd by all who would listen in on their lively conversation, 
This reviewer is most grateful to the author for including as a sort | 
of epilogue to his work a helpful “Summary of the Argument” (pp. 
316-330), for this makes much less difficult a brief outline of the con- 
tents. Beginning with the classical “mind-body problem”, Dr. Farrer 
indicates that his ultimate concern is theology, while his present con- 
cern is purely philosophical, his method of treatment contemporary. 
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“By clarifying the Freedom of the Will we prepare the ground for 


theology, since the Divine Person can only be understood through the 


free human person.” (316) In other words, this book is in the nature wi 
of a prolegomenon to a later book which will seek to be as theological sa 
as this one has sought to be philosophical. (We are reminded of the, (p 
celebrated companion-works by the late William Temple: the Men; th 
* Creatrix of 1917, which was mainly philosophical in its aim, and the pe 
Christus Veritas cf 1924, which essayed to provide the obverse or ev 
theological side of the single coin of Reality.) no 
Dr. Farrer argues that physiology and psychology stand in a mere he 
de facto parallel; and that the unity of mind and body is not the con- nit 
currence of physiological and psychological data, but the experienced st 
exercise of thoughtful bodily action. In neither imagining nor in verbal “ 
thinking is the brain the organ of such action; rather, the brain is our o 
instrument of organ-control. Intentional action, according to Dr. Far- - ite 
rer, is not concerned with the brain as such but with that instrument b 
of personal action which he calls an “action-pattern” rooted in the , 

brain. What we -ntend has its physical counterpart in the discharge 
of such an action-pattern; while our act of intending has its physical ph 
counterpart in the brain itself: this is a basic ambiguity in the whole pl: 
. concept of “intention.” Intention is concerned with large-scale sweeps th 
of movement, not with minute nerve-events of which she is unaware. to 
P These “nerve-events” are organized into action-patterns in order that be 
; intention might be brought to bear on them. ‘Thus action-patterns Pe 
; are seen to be real principles in the casual order. The theory of action- ple 
patterns is defended against such alternative theories as epiphenomenal- ch 
ism and psycho-physical parallelism, which are regarded as philosophi- co 
cally scandalous. wa 
4 In discussing the complicated relation between mechanism and men- | 
tality, the author distinguishes the receptive machinery of sensation nu 
. from the executve machinery of action, and points out that the largely- gu 
¥ unknown machinery of transition between the two is precisely where ine 
: decision must take place. In rejecting any form of physical determin- un 
: ism one does not need to deny that some physical causes have inescap- the 
able mental effects. “The essential refutation of physical determinism | ne 
is the proof that our acts can respond to our previous acts, or to our | do 
previous perceptu:.l reactions, not in virtue of their physical efficacy, ha 
but in virtue of what they mean.” (320) ar 
is 1 


In his definition of “free will” (sometimes given as “freewill’”’), Dr. 
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Farrer makes it clear that the adjective “free” is added primarily for 
the negating of privations of the power or exercise of willing. Free 
will as a term is not to be taken as a self-conscious or logically neces- 
sary counterpart to unfree will: rather, it is simply full, or proper, will, 
(perfect) will. In this sense and context, will is regarded as action in 


” 


the personal sense of “to act;” and “act” calls attention more to the 
performance, “will” to the intention, in our action. It is asserted that 
even the most unfree act has some freedom in it, otherwise it would 
not and could not be an act. “The most unhealthy man has some 
health, or he would not be a (living) man.” (321) The author recog- 
nizes that our freedom is of course most enjoyed when it is least con- 
strained, but that it is most heroically expressed when constraints are 
experienced. Whereas the hero vindicates freedom against real con- 
straints, the libertarian philosopher vindicates the very notion of free- 
dom from those theoretical descriptions of it which do not allow it to 
be what it is. 

After giving Mr. Determinist a chance to lay out his own account of 
phenomenal liberty, Mr. Libertarian counters with the claim that ex- 
planation itself is a chosen human activity demanding explanation, and 
that only freedom can do any explaining, being careful at all times not 
to explain herself away! A man’s behaviour is, for Dr. Farrer, not to 
be understood in terms of causes, but “by seeing what he is up to.” 
Personal understanding is carefully distinguished from physical ex- 
planation. It predicts from standing decisions, called “policies of 
choice”, and neither foresees nor predicts from causes. Even if one 
could genuinely aad directly foresee free decisions, this would in no 
way cast a shadow on their freedom. 

When dealing with the philosophical question of the apparently mi- 
nute part that free will plays in a law-ridden universe, Dr. Farrer ar- 
gues that “it is only by a freely-pursued investigation that the determ- 
ined order of the world is discovered.” (324) Surely the fact of a 
universal order in nature cannot be more certain than the liberty of 
the mind which discovers and contemplates it. In a word, freedom and 
necessity belong together, “for only in a world of casual order can free- 
dom be hopefully exercised.” (324) Granted that the libertarian has a 
hard time supporting his case from single instances of freedom, he does 
a much better job when he takes in the whole sweep of history. If man 
is not seen as the inventor of the principles of human culture, one would 
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have to accept the absurd alternative that human culture was somehow 
virtually contained in the appetites of our animal ancestors! 

Decision is always a free creation, though not without motive o; 
interest (lest we exaggerate our freedom). “Oedipus is free to decide 
on his replies, but he is not free to evade the answering of the Sphinx.” 
(326) Though empirical psychology and psychiatry have shown that 
much of our action is the fruit of suppressed wishes unacknowledged, 
one inust insist that the contrast between such wishes and our conscious 
intentions be maintained, that our whole claim to act freely not be 
discredited. In all statistics about human choices one must reckon with 
free will as a special factor of variability. 

In his concluding chapters, Dr. Farrer discusses the problems of 
responsibility publicly and legally conceived in relation to freedom con- 
ceived as private conscience, the complementary relationships of valua- 
tion and invention, and, finally, the matter of liberty and theology, or 
the question, Has the proof of free will any human importance? De- 
terminism qualifies as at least a practical faith, telling us never to des- 
pair of causal exp!anation. A bare libertarianism is hardly satisfactory 
as an aiternative, especially if it is theoretical rather than existential. 
Our purely philosophical discussion has led us to the border of the- 
ology: “if we cannot believe that our own will requires our measure- 
less respect, we shall find ourselves believing a divine will . . . If we 
believe a divine will, we are confronted with the supreme theological 
paradox—two wills on different levels, the creative and the creaturely, 
shaping our human existence. The mystery of predestination and free- 
will, so far from being an extreme conclusion of revealed theology, is the 
immediate form of moral theism. ... It is through our freewill that 
we know the divine will, which is the divine being.” (330) 

This summary of a summary of the argument of The Freedom of the 
Will has attempted to show the depth and breadth of Austin Farrer’s 
philosophical analysis of an ancient yet ever-present problem. After 
this invigorating trip into philosophy, this reviewer will be glad to re- 
turn to theology, there to await with great interest the appearence of 
the anticipated companion-volume, when Dr. Farrer will do serious 


business with the theologians on their own ground. If this present book 


is any indication, we expect he will acquit himself equally well there as 


here. _Jostan Ocpen HorrMan, Jr. 
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Problems of Religious; Knowledge. By Peter Munz. SCM Press, 1959, pp. 245. 
25 shillings. 

The editors of “The Library of Philosophy and Theology” have once 
again rendered a service to the pressing contemporary inquiry as to 
the nature of religious language and knowledge by publishing Peter 
Munz’s Problems of Religious Knowledge. Dr. Munz, who is Senior 
Lecturer in History in The Victoria University of Wellington in New 
Zealand, writes neither as a Christian theologian nor as an adherent of 
the religious cosmepolitanism represented by such men as Aldous Hux- 
ley. Rather, so it is claimed, the argument is developed in terms of 
“a kind of metatheology and does therefore not contain gua argument 
any theological statements.” Be that as it may, Dr. Munz’s treatment 
of the theological illustrations of his “metatheology” will be found to 
be most useful to the Christian theologian in dealing with such concepts 
as revelation, ritual, miracle, myth, symbol and doctrine; and, more 
generally, the theologian will find an equally useful development 
throughout the bock of the position that “religious knowledge is, in one 
way or another, concerned with man’s quest for redemption”. 

The author develops the problem to which he wishes to address him- 
self in the following way. Theological thinking leads to religious knowl- 
edge; and the content of this knowledge consists of statements which 
imply something about eternity (Ch. II). Now the difficulty arises in 
that the empirical or “positive picture” of the world has no place for 
the concept of eternity (Ch. IV). Thus we are presented with the 
dilemma of either abandoning religious knowledge, or contenting our- 
selves with the fact that it is irrational or mysterious knowledge. Munz 
wishes to develop a hermeneutic for dealing with religious evidence 
which will resolve this dilemma. The basis upon which he proposes to 
do this is given in the following suggestive thesis: “Religious knowl- 
edge is not extraordinary or supernatural or indirect or allegorical 
knowledge about the world; but certain and rational knowledge about 
the religious picture of the world.” (p. 39) We need not concern our- 
selves, Munz continues, with the old question as to what kind of ex- 
perience is admissible as the basis of religious knowledge, for the “re- 
ligious picture” or “symbol picture” is experienced in the same ordinary 
and reasonable way that everything else is experienced. “Religious 
knowledge is not extraordinary knowledge of the ordinary picture; but 
ordinary knowledge of a somewhat extraordinary picture.” (p. 41) And 
this “somewhat extraordinary” symbol picture comprises the whole 
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subject matter of theology. Thus, it is argued, the still viable conflict 
between science and religion can be solved by the assumption that the 
difference between the two does not lie in their methods of dealing 
with evidence, but in their subject matter. 

The obvious criticism at this point is that there is no more room in 
ordinary, reasonable, scientific knowledge for the “somewhat extra- 
symbol picture which Munz advocates, than there is for the 


ordinary” 


special religious way of knowing which he rejects. This fact is im- 
plicitiy recognized in that the following seven chapters (IV-X) are de- 
voted to explaining and justifying the concept of the “symbol picture”, 
Nevertheless, Munz’s way of putting this matter does serve the very 
useful purpose of drawing our attention to two aspects of religious 
_ knowiedge which are frequently neglected; namely, (1) the primacy 
_ of the relatively uninterpreted symbol picture over theological formula- 
tion, and (2) the many parallels between ordinary and religious knowl 
edge. These two aspects of religious knowledge are explored within a 
variety of contexts, and in a most illuminating way. Many readers may 
feel that the chief value of the book lies just here. 

“hrough the use of a large number of illustrations the author goes 
on to develop his position by showing how the symbol picture of the 
worid “emerges when one sees the world, or any aspect of it, sub 
specie essentiae’. (Jesus of Nazareth seen as the Christ would be such 
a “symbol”.) ‘The symbol picture is not a truth or first principle which 
is supernaturally known, but a symbol to be interpreted. So conceived, 
_ the symbol picture is prior to theology; theology being entirely a theory 
about the symbol picture. It follows from this that the truth of a 
theology can only be tested by determining whether or not it is in accord 
_ with the symbol picture. 

This raises the crucial and important question of how it ts that we 
are enabled to perceive natural events sub specie essentiae, i.e., as a 
symbol. We are told that it is the “feeling-state” which produces the 
_ symbol picture of the world; and, conversely, the symbol renders lumin- 
ous the feeling-state. The symbol does not stand for the invisible 
subject matter of religion; rather it means a “state of feeling”. This 
concept of the feeling-state, which bears an important part of the 
burden of Munz’s argument, is given content by means of a number of 
illustrations of situations in which the feeling-state is operative. How- 
ever, it is impossible to state concisely or to define what is meant by 
_ this concept. “A feeling-state cannot be described or pointed to at all; 
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it can only be meant by a symbol. The meaning of this kind of mean- 
‘ng must remain undefined and unexplained. It is a primary category 
ond denotes the relationship in which the world of symbols stands to 
our feeling-states.” (p. 54) 

It is through the use of this concept of the feeling-state that we are 
enabled, “in the interests of rational discussion”, to ignore the question 
of how the symbols were put before us. Thus such questions as the 
directing activity cf God and revelation in the traditional sense are 
avoided. However, Munz continues, this procedure has not ruled out 
the possibility of the symbol picture being a divine revelation. More- 
over, the symbol picture is “that, which has been heard and seen”; it 
“coincides more or less roughly with all those actions and stories and 
thoughts that are said to be known by revelation.” 

This is an indication of the position from which Munz goes on to 
look at a wide var-ety of religious phenomena. One cannot convey the 
subtlety of this position in a review, but perhaps the richness of the 
discussion can be seen in noting that there are substantial and often 
exciting treatments of the similarities and differences in the use of 
symbols in different religions; the relationship between symbol and 
theology; the distinctive part played by history in the religious develop- 
ment of the Jews; the therapeutic aim of religious thought; the import- 
ance of the concept of eternity which is employed in any particular 
theology; demythclogization and many other subjects. There are also 
shorter but worthwhile treatments of matters ranging all the way from 
the principles of religious conversion to alchemy! Many will find 
Munz’s basic position unsatisfactory; and especially the role which he 
assigns to feeling-states. Nevertheless, almost every page of this well 
written and well organized book yields valuable insight into the con- 


cerns of Christian — W. Taytor STEVENSON 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By Jacques Maritain. Translated under the supervision 
of Gerald B. Phelan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959, pp. xix, 476. $7.50. 

Ar last the long-awaited, new translation of Les Degres du Savoir 
has arrived. The Degrees of Knowledge is beyond doubt Jacques 
Maiitain’s major work. It is, indeed, a contemporary classic of Thom- 
istic philosophy, and it has deserved a retranslation into English ever 
since the first hurried English translation came out some twenty-three 
years ago. As M. Maritain has noted in his Foreword, the previous 


= 


translation was both inaccurate and incomplete. For one thing, it 
omitted the Appendixes which constitute a major portion and contriby. 
tion of the book, taking up eighty-three tightly printed pages in the 
present edition. 

The present translation is a splendid one as far as accuracy is con- 
cerned. One would have had to have worked through the previous 
translation to know what an improvement has been made. ‘This trans- 
lation is from the fourth French edition of 1946 and has been pro- 
duced by a group of former pupils of M. Maritain at the Pontifical 
Institute in Toronto. One frequently has a feeling of turgidity about 
the present English version which the original French edition does not 
occasion, but this is an inevitable characteristic for which neither the 
author nor the translators can be held responsible. 

The purpose and scope of the book can well be given in the author's 
own words, taken from the Preface of the original French edition of 
1932. “Every attempt at metaphysical synthesis . . . must distinguish 
in order to unite. What is thus incumbent upon a reflexive and critical 
philosophy is above all to discriminate and discern the degrees of 
knowing, its organization and its internal differentiations.” (ix) What 
can be called the grandest aspects of Thomism are evident in this 
book. This volume is not a mere summary of the past; thus it shows 
Thomism at its best as a “progressive and assimilative doctrine.” At 
the same time, one can see how it is maintained that “Thomism is a 
common task” and that “one is a Thomist because one has repudiated 
every attempt to find philosophical truth in any system fabricated by 
an individual... .” (xiii) 

The book is divided into two major parts. The first deals with The 
Degrees of Rational Knowledge, while the second deals with The 
Deg:ees of Suprarational Knowledge. The topics discussed in the first 
part are the relation of philosophy to experimental science, the nature 
of Critical Realism, the knowledge of nature, and metaphysical knowl- 
edge. This divisicn of the book speaks to an acute need of our own 
day in attempting to show the status in being, and the interrelations 
to each other. of the various sciences and philosophic disciplines. The 
sciences are correlated to the traditional three degrees of intellectual 


abstraction; the cognitive process as a whole is examined; and such | 


problems as the relation of relativity theory and non-Euclidian geome- 
tries to “real being” are discussed. The very thoroughness of M. 
Maritain’s discussion of these topics precludes our going into more de- 
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tail in a review of this type. We must at least, however, call attention — 
to the salutary manner in which “fact” and “theory” in science are dis- 
tinguished from each other on page 51 f. This distinction, as character- 
ied by M. Maritain, is most helpful in showing how the results of | 
science both should and should not influence metaphysics. The first. 
portion of the book ends with a discussion of our natural, analogicat 
knowledge of God. 

The second major part of the book is shorter than the first and deals © 
with a perennial problem, the statement of which has perhaps been 
more constant in its vocabulary than is the case with the problem of the 
relation of the new physics to the “old” metaphysics. In this section 
the relation of mystical experience to philosophy, Augustinian Wisdom, 
and the theology of St. John of the Cross are discussed. This division 
of the book directiy involves one in theological as well as philosophical _ 
issues. In the area of theology M. Maritain takes over the expositions — 
of Jchn of St. Thomas and R. Garrigou-Lagrange almost carte blanche. 
Continuing his exercise of synthesis built upon this theological founda-_ 
tion, M. Maritain here tries to show the compatibility of the real 
Augustine and the mystical theology of St. John of the Cross with the 
dogmatic theology of St. Thomas. Briefly, by trying to show the. 
different functions and purposes of Augustine, Aquinas, and John of 
the Cross, M. Maritain seeks to show the essential compatibility of 
their frequently diverse and contrary verbal expression. In this regard, 
a good job is done in relating the psychological and negative Dark 
Nights of St. John of the Cross to the positive ontology of Aquinas. 
M. Maritain’s discussion of the intentionality of love deserves to be _ 
studied and deve.oped. In fact, the whole traditional doctrine of 
knowledge by connaturality seems today to stand in need of general 
dissemination, much as the doctrine of analogy stood in such need a— 
few years ago. | 

Before concluding, attention should be called to the new Appendix 
IV, which appears for the first time in the present translation, on the — 
dificult philosophical notions of subsistence and suppositum. These 
notions are especially important in theology because of their bearing 
upon man’s ability to describe the Incarnate Lord as being both true — 
God and true man, while remaining only one Person. 

By carefully distinguishing the reception of esse by an essence from 
the exercise of esse by a supposit, M. Maritain suggests that a way has 
been found of stating, without formal contradiction, that Christ’s human — 
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nature received a human and created existence, without, at the same 

d time, being a human person or supposit. Christ’s human nature re. 

} ceived a human existence, but that existence was exercised by the Dj- 

vine Supposit of the Second Person of the Trinity. 

This 1s an intriguing suggestion as it is more fully developed by M, 

Mar'tain according to the lead offered by the work of Father H. Diepen, 

This is perhaps as close to an adequate description of the hypostatic 

r union as has yet been attained, but even it has its difficulties. For ex. 

ample, as described by M. Maritain, the metaphysical notion of sup. 

posit sometimes appears to have a status in being superior to existence 

' itself. Again, althcugh there is certainly no intention on M. Maritain’s 

: part to hypostatize metaphysical principles, the whole tenor of his dis- 

cuss:on makes it especially liable to the type of criticism which Pontifex 
and Trethowan have raised in their book, The Meaning of Existence. 


On page 436 the word “they” should appear after the comma in the 
third line, and the first word in line seven on page 438 would more 
appropriately be “first” than “final.” 

Artuur A. Voce. 


The Reality of Faith: The Problem of Subjectivism in Theology. By Friedrich 
Gogarten. The Westminster Press, 1959, pp. 192. $3.95. 

Desp‘te its traditional emphasis upon the Bible as the source of doc- 
trine, Protestant theology has often endorsed one doctrine in particular 
which is quite unbiblical. The Bible builds its case upon factual, histori- 
cal evidence. But Protestants, from Luther to Barth, have seldom wholly 
trusted themselves to a historical revelation. Under the sway of Lu- 
ther’s doctrine of the two realms, they define “faith” in terms of a 
“vertical dimension” of private experience which by-passes the “hori- 
zontal” dimension of history. A name for this ironic tendency has been 
coined by Richard R. Niebuhr who calls it “the Protestant cul de sac”. 

In The Reality of Faith Friedrich Gogarten attempts to define faith 
in a way that will remove this taint of subjectivity. In order to do so, 
however, he is obliged to use his terms in a most unusual sense. “Sub- 
jectivism”, as he defines it, is characteristic not of faith, but of modern 
science (pp. 117, 181). Considering the scientist’s struggle to establish 
critesia whose validity is independent of private opinion or personal 
bias. this use of “subjective” is perplexing. If the scientific method 
is subjective, then objectivity must lie in the opposite direction. On 
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this basis, the objectivity of faith is not thr 
the fact that it is private, ineffable, and not subject to standards of 
verification (pp. 136-154). The reader who has had experience of 
luminating case study of the Protestant cul de sac. 

The book also contains a number of subordinate themes which repay — 
the reader in a more positive way. There is, for example, a refreshing 
break with the contemporary cliche which equates sin with pride. Per- 
‘ceiving that such a definition implicitly puts a premium on self-con- 
tempt, Professor Gogarten replaces it with the biblical conception of sin 
as idolatry, or “exchanging the Creator for the creature’. On this_ 
view, the attack upon sin is not directed against the deception which 
persuades men that wrong is right. By putting the emphasis on the 
conquest of sin, rather than upon its inevitability, such a diagnosis pro- 
vides a welcome alternative to the more familiar accents of contempor- — 
ary theology. 

Equally biblical is the author’s refusal to forfeit the present world 
to the powers of darkness. The “rulers of this world” are not demonic 
beings who have been granted a tyrannical dominion for the duration 
of the present Aeon. They are simply any created beings whom men 
in their blindness fall down and worship. Their power is real but de- — 
rived, the consequence of idolatry. True religion brings emancipation 
not only to the worshipper, but also to his erstwhile idol, restoring it 
to its rightful place in the plan of creation. The author is guided at 
this point, not by the doctrine of the two realms, but by the doctrine 
of the goodness of creation. In thus breaking with the last trace of | 
metaphysical dualism, he adopts a more affirmative attitude toward _ 
the world than the traditional Protestant pessimism. When the con-— 
sequences of this break are fully explored and exploited, it may well 
prov'de a way of escape from the Protestant cul de sac. 


The Phenomenon of Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Harper and Brothers, 


1959, pp. 318. $5.0c. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin was a French Jesuit whose special field 
of interest was biology and palaeontology. The book under considera- 
tion is the first of his works to be translated into English; its publication 
is part of a great project, sponsored in England, to bring out all his 
writings in English translation. Bernard Wall has done the job for 
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this book and the text reads smoothly and easily, diff- 
culty of the subject and the way in which de Chardin invented words 
for concepts which he felt French did not itself provide proper expres- 
sion. A long introduction by Sir Julian Huxley gives an appreciative 
account of de Chardin’s life and work. We learn that this distinguished 
member of the Society of Jesus was not in exactly good favour with his 
superiors, since his views were radical to a degree; in fact, it appears, 
he was under ‘discipline’ and the publication of some of his Writings 
was forbidden. He died in 1955, in New York, where he had come to 
carry on researches under the auspices of the Wennergren Foundation, 

To read this book is to read an account of the evolution of the world 
which takes us back to the days of Lloyd-Morgan and his volumes on 
‘Emergent Evolution’ and ‘Life Mind and Spirit’, for we have here the 
portrayal of the created order as a graded universe moving from space- 
time beginnings towards what de Chardin calls ‘Omega’ being—God 
in his universe and the universe in God. In fact, it might be said that 
de Chardin has given us contemporary confirmation not only of the 
scientific data upon which the school of emergence built, but also of 
the metaphysic implicit in those data and developed with such power 
by Lloyd-Morgan, Alexander, Smuts, and in a slightly different way, 
Alfred North Whitehead. We have a dynamic, living, growing world- 
order, with the emergence of higher levels culminating in the ‘noo- 
sphere’ (another of de Chardin’s words) in which spirit is supervenient 
upon life, and man in all his rich capacity for valuation is seen as in 
contact with the God who was before, worked in and through, and is 
the final end of the whole process. 

It is a grand picture and one which commends itself not only to the 
scientific mind (see the comments by noted scientists on the book, and 
the picture it paints, which are printed on the jacket), but also to the 
many of us who are still convinced that a process-philosophy, interpre- 
ted in the light of our evolutionary understanding of the history of 
creation, is the only metaphysic possible for modern man. Further- 
-more, the whole work provides a remarkable ‘natural theology’, if the 
term is allowed, as a background against which the specific Christian 
claims may be made—and in his closing chapter the devout Christian 
author makes this clear to us in a telling way. 

More than a quarter-century ago, Professor Bethune-Baker attemp- 
ted to make use of this point of view in developing a new apologetic 
for Christianity ; his statement of it is found in The Way of Modern- 
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’ ism and in his New View of Christianity. At the time, his argument 
was rejected by many as dangerous and radical; and soon afterward, 
the thesiogical reaction known as ‘neo-orthodoxy’ or ‘biblical theology’ 
turned the attention of Christian thinkers in a quite different direction. 
1 | But as one who was deeply influenced by Bethune-Baker’s thought 
(and its American expression, some years earlier and in quite different 
language, DuBose’s way of relating Christian faith to the evolutionary 
scheme), I have been impressed by the astounding similarity of de 
Chardin’s position with that of the earlier writers. In fact one could 
find almost word-for-word resemblance with the two Anglican theolo- 


gians. And it may not be without significance that just as the con- 
servatives in England and America rejected Bethune-Baker’s approach, 


so the Jesuit superiors rejected de Chardin’s. But times change and 
with them the thinking of men; and it is not at all unlikely that we shall 
have a return to that way of envisaging Christian faith which relates 
it so closely to an emergent world-order. In any event. here is the 
prolegomena to a new metaphysic which is yet familiar to those who 
? were trained in the twenties and early thirties; and which has close 
links with such contemporary defenders of Christian theism as, say, 
Professor Charles Hartshorne and Professor Erroll Harris. 


A reviewer of this book must either give in detail the argument which 
Pere de Chardin presents, or he must simply say that it is a book which 
| everyone interested in a scientific synthesis and a viable metaphysic 
drawn from it must read and ponder. I choose the latter alternative. 
Let it suffice to say that in my judgement this is the most important 
book I have read in many a long year; and that I believe it points the 
way towards a statement of Christianity which will not be an outrage 
to the intellect, while at the same time it will find place for the truth 
of God in Christ for man’s wholeness and the ‘offense’ which the love 
of God, known by intimation in all experience and in its devastating 
fullness in Christ, cffers to the false self-centredness of men. 


W. Norman 
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